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TS National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
Contents. was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 


—— 


work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 

EDITORIAL. Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
oan SS Pe eee eer con ac omar ae Pe ee 309 {s summed up in love to God and love to man. 

Heredi The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
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American Politics. ... - 3ir this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED Y the death of ex-President Harrison we lose a man 
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Theology in Recent Fiction: “The Reign of Law,” by Rev. who to the end of his days was growing in intellectual 
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« Making Broad our Philanthropies,” by Rev. George Leon- power and in mora’ eiiciency. Spee f Crake 
ard Chaney; Educational Progress in the Turkish spectacle of one who, after he had retired to private 
Empire, IIL, by Rev. Thomas Van Ness 316 life, showed new capacities and attracted attention by 


_ Because of the Reign.of Law, by Miss Mary H. Graves . 317 
* Church and State, I., by Rey. George Batchelor a 
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his increasing skill and sagacity in the treatment of great 
questions. Many supposed that he was elected to the Presi- 
319 -dency simply because he was the son of a famous man. His 


New York Letter; A Long-lost Book. . . - - + + + 322 later life disproved the supposition. In spirit, however, and 
Ap Fulah Heatiesien jdasess ¢ be res an 328 in habits of work, he was too young for his years and, we 
Buisay Fae Pudcile of tee Fora aes think, shortened his days by his recent activities. He was 
cratic Christianity have a Democratic Organization? one of the best specimens of character produced by modern 
Unitarian Organization . . . . . + +» + + + 329 orthodoxy, and the Presbyterian Church which nourished 
The International Council. . - - - ++ ++ + + + 33° him has a right to be proud of his services to the country. 
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THE PULPIT. Our readers for the most part have either never practised 
And the Oil stayed, by Rey. John Baltzly . . . - . + 320 the austerities of Lent or, if they have done so, have put 
EINTAG IPE OR Gia POP WP eUP A... 32t them away as not representing the true fast. The fast which 
LITERATURE. they would accept is described in the words of Jesus and 
~ Constructive Studies inthe Life of Christ... . . . 323 Isaiah which are so familiar that quotation is needless. 


Other Book Notices; Miscellaneous =. - . « - + - + 324 When all superstition connected with the practice of fasting 
The Magazines; Literary Notes; Books Received . . - 325 dies, the habit remains to be reconsecrated by some idea of 


THE HOME. bu 1a : devotion and service. We have no desire to criticise the 

Pe po Me es by Annie Pratt; Wild Animals a6 religious habits of other people ; but we are glad to find in all 

A Snow Table; A Race; Beecher’s Boyishness ape nies 327 the churches an increasing disposition to regard the austeri- 
GOOD NEWS. ties of the Lenten season as sanitary precautions or as sym- 

The Flower; Higher Up, by Rev. E. E. Hale; Correspond- bols of devotion and the~sacrifice of physical pleasure in 
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POETRY. assist the movements of the spirit. 

Etemity, by Theodore C. Williams. . . » - + + + + 315 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Fannie A. Damon. . +: - - 322 : J 

Child-song Sah wemineiocmiesn Hyrecl 326 THE wonderful discovery of works of ancient art at the 
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; ‘ attention everywhere. ome of the statues and fragments 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. - - - - - - 33? - school of Grecian art, and date back to the fourth century 
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in a shipwreck about two thousand years ago; but a letter to 
the London Zimes suggests a more probable origin for the 
collection. At the time the Elgin marbles were brought to 
England in the beginning of the last century the small vessel 
containing them suffered shipwreck. By the aid of sponge- 
divers the chief part of the cargo was saved; and now, ap- 
parently, the rest of it comes to light, after being submerged 
not twenty centuries, but one. If this latter interpretation of 
history be true, the treasures of art remaining in the sea will 
not be so great as it was at first supposed. 
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THE Congregationalist, commenting on a discussion going 
on in our columns, says: “Inasmuch as the tendency which 
Mr. Cuckson condemns is by no means confined to the Con- 
gregational body to which he belongs, but also is known of 
Trinitarian Congregationalists and Baptists, it will be well to 
watch the outcome of his protest.... If the Unitarians and 
Universalists in this country, and our English Congrega- 
tionalist brethren, have at last found out, somewhat later 
than we, that the stark-naked type of Independency will not 
conserve the extension of a democratic type of religion to-day 
as well as a type which puts on a few clothes of authority, 
then we are glad. Democratized Episcopacy just now is 
flaunting its banners in our faces, and claiming that sooner 
or later—an early date is named —the heritage of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans will become its rightful possession. Our 
National Council, State associations, and local conferences 
would do well to consider whether this not to be despised 
rival — Protestant and Catholic—can be effectively met by 
anything less than an episcopized or presbyterianized democ- 
racy, the measure of each element of the compound to be 
determined solely on the grounds of promoting the Church’s 
efficiency in proclaiming and living the gospel. This need 
not, should not, lessen one iota the independence of the local 
church in matters of doctrine and the administration of local 
affairs; but would it not aid much in conserving and extend- 
ing the educational, philanthropic, and missionary work of 
our churches, and as well better the status of the ministry ?”’ 

J 

Some of our exchanges and many of our readers ask with 
wonder, ‘‘Why did not the Unitarian Church become the 
church of New England, and why has it not grown outside 
of New England in proportion to the excellence of its prin- 
ciples and the purity of its doctrine?” The Advance finds 
the cause of its failure in the lack of a vital and definite be- 
lief. It said, “I doubt,” but did not heartily say, “I be- 
lieve.” In this judgment the Universalist Church is included. 
Speaking for our own movement, we should not accept this 
explanation. The question has been asked many times dur- 
ing the last fifty years. We do not believe anybody can 
answer it with certainty. But one evident cause of slow 
growth may be cited. In the reaction from orthodoxy, Uni- 
tarians gave up most of the things which make for compact 
organization and active co-operation in good works. The 
early Unitarians of New England were mostly laymen who 
vehemently rejected the doctrines and the methods of the 

- missionaries whom they met in foreign parts. Therefore, 
they would do no missionary work-nor‘pay for it. Rejecting 
the creeds, they also rejected most of the methods of propa- 
gating truth which were associated with them. Individual- 
ism and devotion to the life of the family have always marked 
the Unitarian movement. Sunday evening meetings, there- 
fore, have never been cordially accepted. Formerly they were 
vehemently opposed. It is even now impossible to- make the 
Sunday morning congregation (or a half of it) return to the 
church in the evening. Social life and the family have al- 
ways claimed one-half of the Sunday. Benevolence, educa- 
tion, and literature have been for the most part taken out of 
sectarian relations, and therefore do not aid Unitarian 
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movements. While these things are consistent with many 
admirable qualities and with the cultivation of the social and 
domestic virtues, they do not greatly assist in building up 
churches. 
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THERE are signs in England that even the defenders of the 
Established Church are becoming weary of apologizing for 
the expenditures of the bishops. The time was when it was 
said that, although the clergy were for the most part doomed 
to poverty and privation, there was always before them the 
prize of the bishopric with its palace, its splendors, and its 
abundant income. Now the defenders of the Church admit 
that these things belong to a past time. A writer in the 
Spectator says: “ Some of the bishop’s palaces— the word, 
we allow, is not a happy one—are too large. They were 
meant for prelates of the old magnificent sort.” 


Heredity. 


Rightly understood, “heredity” explains mysteries and 
helps us to interpret the processes by which the human 
race has come to be what it is. But, like the doctrines of 
theology, heredity has its deep, permanent, essential mean- 
ing which no man may gainsay; and it has also, connected 
with this, half-truths, shallow interpretations, and traditional 
notions which have little or no value. The most learned 
men may for a time take it for granted that these side 
issues are as important as the main line of truth. 

It has happened, therefore, that the doctrine of heredity 
in its main lines illustrates the providence of that Father of 
Lights in whom is no variableness nor shadow of turning, 
and from whom cometh every good and perfect gift; but being 
perverted, it becomes a source of gloom, an awful and melan- 
choly delusion. Innumerable homes have been made deso- 
late in the last generation by the fear of physical degenera- 
tion, of intellectual decay, or of moral obliquity, which were 
regarded as certain to come because in the family line they 
had appeared, and according to the law of heredity must 
appear again. In their zeal to enforce morality, ministers 
and moralists have warned fathers and mothers that both 
their open sins and their secret thoughts would be surely 
visited upon their children. While this teaching has had 
little worth as a restraining force, it has had awful power 
to discourage and to affright those who have taken it to 
their hearts when they were burdened with the cares of 
parenthood, 

Not to go into the controversies between the philosophers, 
we may Say that the new reading of the doctrine of heredity 
makes it one of hope and good cheer. The sound and 
propagating qualities of the human race are the oldest, the 
deepest, and the strongest. The tendency in all races and 
individuals is to throw off the causes of degeneration. - Had 
it not been-so, the sins and vices of the human race, going 
on from generation to generation with increasing power, 
would have brought it to an end ages ago. 

With the new knowledge of the causes of disease, whether 
of brain or body, it is easy to lift the black shadows which 
lie over many families that live in terror because insanity, 
paralysis, consumption, and cancer are supposed to be 
entailed diseases. We find now, for instance, that a family 
with “the consumptive tendency,” so called, removing the 
causes of infection,.and adopting fresh-air habits and~cheer- 
ful ways, may enter upon long life and happiness. ; 

But even more important than. its application to the indi- 
vidual and the family is its relation to the life of races and 
nations. One of the most pernicious and discouraging of all 
the traditions surviving to-day is the idea which breeds con- 
tempt for lower races and barbarous people, because they 
are supposed to carry burdens of heredity from which there 
is no escape. Statesmen hold that these races can have no 
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happy future unless they are guided and commanded by 
those who have inherited superior conditions of wisdom and 
virtue ; and ecclesiastics hold that, if they are saved, it must 


be so as by fire, and by their intervention. 


~ therefore; would fight China into submission, and the ecclesi- 


astic would pray it into subjection to the law of Christ. 
That missionary is an exception who looks upon a China- 
man as a human being who is his equal in all natural possi- 
bilities, who needs only to come out into the full light of 
modern knowledge to find his way and adapt himself to the 
new needs and duties of civilization. 

The vast recuperative powers of the Oriental world — 
whether Buddhist, Mohammedan, or Confucian — have been 
shown through innumerable past ages, and are likely to be 
exhibited within our time upon a grand scale. In heredity 
is to be found literally all the good the past. hath had. All 
individuals of the Semitic race are related by blood to all 
other individuals of that race, and this not merely by de- 
scent from common ancestors, but by innumerable inter- 
marriages which literally make every man to-day the de- 
scendant of every man who lived a thousand years ago, and 
left a line of offspring which still survives. The Semitic 
race produced the three great religions, Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Mohammedanism. All the great qualities which 
went into these religious movements are in the blood 
of the race; and, given relief from religious persecution, 
from political oppression, from economic privation, all these 
great qualities will reappear. The same thing is true of all 
the great groups, the Turanian as well as the Aryan. Ex- 
cepting some -small island tribes or remnants of ancient 
nations which have been pushed into the barren places of 
the earth, there are no dying nations. There are none that 


- need to die if civilization knew enough to do its duty. The 


evils that are perpetuated by heredity are sufficient to serve 
for warning. They teach us to observe the laws of decency 
and health and sanity; but they are not supreme. That 
which abides and dominates all tends to preservation of all 
that is good and the extinction of all that is evil. 


American Politics. 


Recently we heard a discussion in a convocation of edu- 
cators. It was strenuously insisted that we must keep our 
educational system “ out of politics.” The wonder is — and 
yet is it wonderful ?— that we hear so much of this talk, im- 


- plying a general conviction that politics is destructive of all 


that is noble, and sure to neutralize the honest efforts of the 
people. A large proportion of those who condemn politics 
probably mean, however, that they disapprove of partisanship. 
Politics, rightly understood, is the will of the people applied to 
affairs in which the people can co-operate : it is co-operation in 
social affairs. The original Greek word meant the city, and 
whatever concerned its affairs. Webster did not hesitate to 
go farther, and define politics as a branch of ethics ; that is, 
ethics applied to government. This definition would go 
quite astray of defining government by the select few, whether 
in the form of a monarchy or aristocracy. But, in the Ameri- 
can sense, politics undertakes to regulate public affairs ac- 
cording to the common sense of the people; and common 
‘sense always involves ethical principles. 

That which popular clamor dreads is not politics,— that is, 
ethics applied to public affairs,— but is political partisanship 
with ethics eliminated. Yet even partisanship may not be 
objectionable. Party or part still means part of the people; 
and, fortunately, the people divide naturally into two parts. 
This division has always led to debate as well as friction, and 
has compelled a more careful analysis of new questions. In 
society it is exactly as in a pool of water, where agitation 
saves life, and its absence breeds stagnation. The history of 
partisanship in American politics is far from being mean his- 
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tory. It has had its mean episodes, and many of them ; but 
these have brought out invariably the fact that the people will 
finally be true to moral conviction. 

If we follow the history of partisanship through the nine- 
teenth century, we shall have a keener confidence in that con- 
flict of parts which brings about the great results of civic 
life. Faith in the people is a vital need of the United States ; 
it is the very fundamental principle of republicanism. Our 
country stands to-day, notwithstanding its blunders, in su- 
perb contrast to the will and working of monarchical and 
autocratic people. What European nation, apart from Eng- 
land, ever fought for a weaker race? During the whole nine- 
teenth century, which one of the European governments has 
made any truer progress or carried humanity higher in the 
scale of evolution? We recall of England that she devoted 
her energy and wealth to the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
that, in 1817, she went so far as voluntarily to give to Spain 
two millions of dollars to induce her to agree to the abolition 
of the trade north of the equator. But American history has 
been, from the Declaration of Independence to the Spanish 
War, almost an unbroken evolution of conscience. 

Wendell Phillips, in his great Phi Beta Kappa address, in- 
sisted that the first duty of an educated man is to lead in the 
agitation of the great social questions which stir the age. If 
universal suffrage endanger peace and threaten property, there 
is something more valuable than wealth and something more 
sacred than peace. He told us how Motley with biting sar- 
casm said, “What can become of a country with such fellows 
as these making its laws?” He went to Europe, and spent 
four or five years. When he returned, taking up the conver: 
sation, as if but a moment had elapsed, he said, “ You were 
right, and I was wrong. America is a country worth dying 
for,— better still, worth living and working for.” Europe had 
made him one of the most American of all Americans. 
When Cabot said, “I hold democracy to be the government 
of the worst,” and when Fisher Ames said: “ Our country is 
too democratic for liberty,” John Adams answered: “Of 
the three forms of government, that by the few, that by the 
one, and that by all the people, we believe the latter to be the 
‘You can better trust 
honest hearts with uneducated heads than the educated with 
selfish hearts.” ‘Trust in the people has been the great lesson 
of the nineteenth century. It is not politics that we are to 
fear, but we are to fear the fear of politics.. Our republic is 
fairly founded on the broad principle of the unlimited suf- 
frage of the millions,— the interchange of opinions on all 
topics through the ballot. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


At the last annual meeting of the Association the presi- 
dent was requested to appoint a committee to collect and 
codify the covenants and statements of faith in use in Uni- 
tarian churches. This committee was duly appointed, and 
has been at work for six months past. Its report, prepared 
by its secretary, Rev. L. G. Wilson, and approved by the 
entire committee, has now been issed by the Association in 
an attractive pamphlet. The reports have been mailed to all 
settled ministers, and to the chairmen of Parish Committees, 
whose names appear in the last Year Book. Additional 
copies can be obtained, without cost, from Miss F. L. Close, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The report contains the results of inquiries addressed by 
the committee to all our churches in regard to their habits of 
preparing young people for membership in the church, of de- 
fining church membership and using a covenant or bond of 
fellowship. The replies are representative of the experience 
and practice of our free fellowship concerning these subjects, 
and the report will be found interesting to all who are con- 
cerned in the administration of our fascinating experiment of 
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pure democracy in church government. The conditions and 
tendencies of our fellowship are distinctly set forth, and the 
committee is justified in committing itself to certain clear 
inferences and definite suggestions. No one can study the 
report without being convinced that there is a serious desire 
throughout our body to discover and adopt better methods 
of organization and as far as possible to harmonize the 
diversity of our operations. The new conception of church 
membership which has almost unconsciously been developed 
in our branch of the Congregational Church is made plain, 
while the tendency of our churches toward a more definite 
church membership and the adoption of the simple covenant 
indorsed by the National Conference is made apparent. The 
need of a well-devised programme for religious study classes 
to prepare young people for membership is emphasized, and 
request is made for an elastic but fairly uniform service of 
fellowship whereby new mie SE: can be welcomed into our 
churches. 

The inquiries of the ‘committee have demonstrated the 
singular and significant unity in diversity which character- 
izes our fellowship. The needless fear of ecclesiastical 
oppression which seems to haunt some minds is proved to be 
ghostly and unreal, The freedom to be ourselves, and our 
best selves, and the duty of giving actual body and outward 
expression to our principles and ideals, are equally made 
clear. The ways are pointed out by which we can secure 
harmonious methods in the organization of our churches, 
and by which we can apply these methods until, “‘ when the 
Unitarian stranger shall enter one of our churches in any 
part of the world, he shall feel the atmosphere and the touch 
of one Holy Spirit, and know that he is at home.” 

The members of the committee do not in their report 
assume any authority whatever over the affairs of the 
churches that acknowledge the Unitarian faith and fellow- 
ship; and they do not forget that local conditions will some- 
times make their suggestions undesirable and their recom- 
mendations impracticable. They simply testify to the 
result of their investigation of the existing conditions, and 
ask for their recommendations the patient and serious con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the usefulness and 
perpetuity of our free churches. The recommendations of 
the committee are summed up at the close of the report as 
follows: — 

1. We recommend a single and inclusive organization for 
our churches. This organization should be the Church. 

2. We recommend the adoption in each of our churches of 
some brief and simple covenant or bond of fellowship which 
will express the purpose of the church life. 

3. We recommend a definite and clearly defined church 
membership, consisting of those who have accepted the 
bond of fellowship. Voting on all matters pertaining to the 
finances of the church should, however, be restricted to 
those who have made some stated contribution toward the 
support of worship. 

4. We recommend that the members of the church be 
received into its fellowship by some simple public service of 
recognition, and that the younger people of the church be 
prepared for such membership in a religious study class 
under the direction of the minister. 

5. We recommend that the list of members be accurately 
kept and carefully preserved. 

6. We recommend that, when members of a church 
remove to another community wherein there is a Unitarian 
church, letters be addressed at once by the minister and 
clerk of the parish to the minister and clerk of the parish to 
which removal is made, commending the friends to the hos- 
pitality of their new church home. 

7. We recommend that a special committee of the ‘Associ- 
ation be appointed to suggest methods for conducting the 
preparatory class of young people, and appropriate services 
of fellowship. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
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Current Copics. 


Tue death of Gen. Benjamin Harrison, formerly President 
of the United States, which occurred in Indianapolis, Ind., 
on Wednesday of last week, attracted universal attention 
and occasioned universal regret. Since his retirement from 
the Presidency in 1893, Gen. Harrison had figured as a 
lawyer and a diplomat in various causes of national and 
international interest; and his recent notable utterances on 
some of the issues of ‘the day had kept his personality in the 
public view. Thus it was that his death removed from the 
field of action a public man who, in spite of his age,— he 
was sixty-seven when he died,— was an activé participant 
in the affairs of the republic. The funeral of the former 
chief of the Republican party, last Sunday, was made the 
occasion for a notable expression of public grief. The 
President and his cabinet attended the solemnities, as did 
the governors of many States. It is estimated that 15,000 
people attended the body. The comments of the daily press 
upon the death of Gen. Harrison expressed the profoundest 
appreciation of the character and abilities of the former 
chief executive of the United States. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE, the great manufacturer of steel, whose 
properties-were recently merged in the United States Steel 
Corporation, signalized his withdrawal from active business 
last week by presenting to his former employees of the Car- 
negie Steel Company an endowment fund of $5,000,000, a 
million of which will be spent for the maintenance of the 
libraries which were built by Mr. Carnegie in the various 
workingmen’s towns inhabited by his army of employees, and 
the remainder to the relief of the aged, disabled, and desery- 
ing among the workmen for whose benefit the fund is estab- 
lished. Last Sunday the public was made aware, through 
the press, that Mr. Carnegie had offered $5,000,000 to the 
city of New York for the establishment of branch libraries 
in the metropolis. The latest offer of the great manufacturer 
has not yet been accepted by the authorities of New York, 
and it is found that some action by the legislative bodies 
of the city and the State will be necessary in order to secure 
the acceptance of the magnificent gift in legal form. , 
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Gov. WELLs of Utah last week vetoed the bill which had 
been passed by the legislature of his State, placing restric- 
tions upon certain of the public statutes of Utah, which were 
designed to render the prosecution of cases of polygamy 
difficult. The purpose of the framers of the measure was 
avowedly to protect from prosecution those of the Mormon 
Church who had entered into polygamous relations before the 
prohibitory amendments to the State laws were passed and 
who have continued in those relations since. Gov. Wells, in 
rejecting the legislation which had been submitted to his at- 
tention, frankly gave it as his opinion that the measure could 
not accomplish the results which it had been designed to 
accomplish, because, in the governor’s opinion, its incorpora- 
tion in the statute books of Utah would be met by still more 
drastic legislation against polygamy by the National Con- 
gress. In the course of the message that conveyed his veto 
Gov. Wells wrote, ‘I yield to no one in affection for those 
of my people who, from the highest motives and because 
they believed it a divine command, have entered into the Te- 
lation of plural marriage.” 

st 


Ir is now generally taken for granted that there is no 
longer any occasion to apprehend any actual disturbances in 
Cuba in protest against the Platt amendment, so called, 
which was incorporated into the army appropriation bill by 
the late Congress, just before the close of its last session, and 
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which provides for the establishment of American suzerainty 
over Cuba. It cannot be doubted that the action of Con- 
gress aroused the warmest opposition of a large portion of 
the Cuban people. It remains to be seen whether that por- 
tion constitutes the majority of the nation. During the days 
that immediately followed the action of Congress some of 
the political leaders in Cuba hinted plainly at the possibility 
of an armed revolt against American authority in the island. 
In point of fact, there has never been any very convincing 
indication of the immediate possibility of such a revolt. The 
discussion of the Platt amendment is still continuing in Cuba; 
but it is admitted, even by some of the most determined 
opponents of the measure in Cuba, that the Cubans will not 


attempt to appeal their case to the force of arms. 
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A curious crisis, and one that could easily have re- 
sulted in the most serious complications, has just been 
averted in China. The tense situation arose out of the 
seizure by Russian troops of a railroad siding near Tien- 
tsin. A British detachment attempted to dispute the pro- 
ceedings of the Russians ; and the two forces halted a short 
distance one from the other, each ready to fire, and each 
awaiting orders from superior authorities. Finally, the 
British withdrew partly from their position, the guards on 
both sides were lessened materially, and finally, through the 
intervention of Field Marshal von Waldersee, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces, the probability of friction 
was removed altogether. The incident was a dramatic 
reminder of the generally accepted fact that the action of the 
powers in China is seriously hampered by international 
suspicions, and that these jealousies 
and suspicions might result in a world conflagration under 
given circumstances. British public opinion was strongly 
agitated by the incident at Tientsin. The Russians regard 
the outcome of the affair as a gain for Russia. 
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In spite of the rigid repressive measures which have been 
adopted by the Russian government to suppress the liberal 
movement of protest against absolutism, which has been 
agitating the university youth of the empire, the demonstra- 
tions by students continue upon a great scale. Last Mon- 
day, on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of a 
young woman who committed suicide in the dungeon of the 
prison of St. Peter and St. Paul, in order to escape from the 
persecutions of the police, the students of St. Petersburg had 
prepared a demonstration as a memorial of the day. The 
demonstrators, who unfurled a red flag at a certain point in 
the proceedings, were charged by a formidable force of 
armed Cossacks. Some fighting ensued between the mili- 
tary and the students, in the course of which about 800 
students were arrested and held for examination. The 
ringleaders, when their identity has been determined, will 
undoubtedly be dealt with so rigorously, in accordance with 
the custom of the Russian police system, as to create a fresh 
cause for grievance against the police, and to continue in 
its freshness the hostility between the students and the 
police. 

& 

A NOTABLE incident in the liberal agitation that is in 

progress in the Russian Empire was the excommunication of 


Count Leo Tolstoi by the Russian Orthodox Church, which 


was formally pronounced last week. The great Russian 
sociologist and author has stood in bad grace with the State 
Church of the empire for many years, and his orthodoxy has 
been the subject of executive action before now. His formal 
excommunication, however, came unexpectedly to the world 
at large; and it was a timely illustration of the events that 
are occurring in the vast empire that is spreading out to the 
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ends of the earth. It is necessary to explain that excom- 
munication by the Church in Russia is a serious act of dis- 
cipline, carrying with it a deep stigma which disqualifies the 
citizen for some important rights and privileges. In Russia 
itself the action of the Holy Synod produced a profound 
impression. ‘The effect of the excommunication of Tolstoi 
upon the thinking minds of the empire can be partly gathered 
from the fact that the Russian Society of Authors, in spite of 
the ecclesiastical anathema, sent to Leo Tolstoi a telegram 
which concluded with the following words: “It [the society] 
sends the great Russian author its warmest wishes, and 
hopes he will be spared for many years to labor in the 
service of Russia and humanity.” 


Brevities. 


No man ever gets up by pulling another man down. 


Opinions vary as to the private life of the Prince of Wales, 
but all agree that there is an astonishing difference between 
the former prince and the present king. 


Faustus Socinus, the foremost advocate of the system of 
thought afterward called Socinianism, the forerunner of Uni- 
tarianism in its modern form, died at midnight, March 3, 
1604. 


Editors, authors, and publishers live in a world of their 
own, outside of which are millions of human beings, even in 
America, that do not know their names, much less their 
works. 


The modern home is on wheels. Ministers are not pecul- 
iar in this respect. The business man moves from place to 
place in search of a fortune, and, when he has made it, lives 
on the rails, in a palace car. 


The world is just discovering what has been evident from 
the beginning,— that Mark Twain, the humorist, was only the 
persona, or the mask, of Mr. Clemens, the sad-hearted but 
urgent censor of the sins and follies of the human race. 


The awful depravity of some young men of the class 
represented by such brutes as are now suffering punishment 
in New Jersey is a new social phenomenon. It is a tran- 
sient but an awful result of the failure of the home to furnish 
right training, and work and play of a manly sort. 


The new bishop of London has been promoted from a 
lower station by King Edward on account of his merit. The 
appointment does credit to the king. If also Queen Alex- 
andra is interested because of a prospective marriage of the 
new bishop to a peer’s daughter, the appointment is none 
the worse for that. 


We are receiving manuscript sermons from some of our or- 
thodox readers which show. that we have no monopoly of 
such doctrines as the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the hope of everlasting progress. — All the churches 
will soon be preaching these things. They will be the most 
excellent leaders who most quickly learn how to apply these 
inspiring truths to common life, to the business of the world, 
to the organization of society, to the science of government, , 
and to international politics. 


For us in America who never think of Freemasonry in 
politics or religion, it is difficult to understand the tension in 
France between Freemasonry and the Catholic Church. We 
quote from a communication in the Sacred Heart Review: 
“Nothing appears to make any impression upon the Parlia- 
mentary party which has fallen under the spell of Free- 
masonry, and which, acting,on the suggestion of this myste- 
rious power, is now rushing blindly to the assault of the re- 
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ligious orders and of religion.” It is to be explained that on 
account of theological differences Freemasonry in France is 
not in fellowship with the order in Great Britain. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Unitarian Lack. 


Ta the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I give my views on the great lack of the Unitarian 
Church at present? First and foremost, the ministers have 
not that sense of personal communion with God which is not 
only the salvation, but the justification of the orthodox minis- 
ter’s position. The Unitarian has, and tries to impress on 
his audience, a vague sense of the Beauty of the Eternal, or 
the attractiveness of Good. Now this is not going to draw 
the multitudes who want something more vital. People go 
to church to nourish their trust in God, not to hear about 
morality. The average highest point of appeal of the Unita- 
rian preacher is only the ordinary level of the orthodox ser- 
mon. Iam not speaking now of eloquence, but of religion, 
what we call Zz. The Unitarian churches have the truth, 
but they have not the life. They have morality: they do 
not have religion. 

A second error is the sectarianism —I speak advisedly — 
of the preaching. Hardly a sermon that does not mention 
the Unitarians as asect. Hardly a sermon in the Congre- 
gational Church, for example, that would speak of the Con- 
gregational body as such. Hardly a Unitarian sermon that 
does not intimate, “ We—jin distinction to others— have 
the truth.” Rarely an orthodox sermon that would dare to 
intimate such a thing. The orthodox minister has not time 
in his short thirty minutes for a lecture. He has got to fill 
his people full of life and self-sacrifice and trust in God, and 
he cannot stop to talk about tenets of theology. 

If the Unitarian ministers, instead of preaching nature 
and selfreverence and art and beauty and the intellectual in- 
feriority of other denominations (though it is with real elo- 
quence and literary style), would give the simple gospel, the 
good news of love for and faith in a personal God, and there- 
fore love for his children, they would find Unitarianism 
given an impetus which it sadly lacks. 

A UNITARIAN BROUGHT UP IN THE 
ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


Christ’s Glorious Prophecy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The sermon by Rev. A. U. Ogilvie, which appeared in the 
Christian Register February 28, was quite a revelation to 
me. Matt. v. 48 becomes a prophecy instead of being an 
exhortation, as the common version had it. “ Be ye therefore 
perfect ” is an exhortation. ‘“ Ye therefore shall be perfect ” 
is a glorious prophecy. Of course, it is possible to still read 
the verse as a command; but it seems clear that Christ 
uttered it as a prophecy. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, the noted Congregationalist di- 
vine, holds that the gospel is fully contained in the great doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God, or may, at least, be legitimately 
drawn from it. So the idea that this particular verse is a 
‘prophecy is a natural sequence from Christ’s declaration, 
“Your heavenly Father is perfect.” Modern writers have 
based the doctrine of the immortality of the soul on Christ’s 
declaration as to our relationship to God. A child partakes 
of the nature his father possesses. Like father, like son. 
This verse, then, could properly read, “ Ye therefore shall be 
perfect éecause your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
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The question would naturally arise among Unitarians, 
What did Christ know? Was he merely dreaming like many 
other men who have predicted such a high estate for man? 
Mr. Ogilvie affirms of this verse, ‘‘It is spoken in knowledge 
of man’s nature.” How does he know that Christ knew? Firm 
persuasion is not necessarily knowledge. What man can 
know what God has in store for humanity? We believe 
Christ knew; but we do not know that he knew. 

Nevertheless, in my judgment, the hope of the world is 
bound up with the truth of -Christ’s doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God. If Christ was dreaming, we are all dreaming ; 
and all our fond hopes may have no more substantial basis 
than a dream has. This is one of the reasons why orthodoxy 
has fought so desperately for the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ. No mere man can speak with authority concerning 
matters which are necessarily beyond his ken. So Christ 
may have been a mere dreamer. Can a Unitarian say 
more? 


How can a Unitarian say as Mr. Ogilvie does, “ Jesus is 


speaking in the knowledge of the power and purpose of the 
Father’? Had Jesus opportunities beyond other men for 
knowing what are the secret purposes of God? If not, how 
can we consider his gospel a revelation in the ordinary sense 
of that word? Christ’s teachings are sublime; but how are 
we, as Unitarians, to be certain he knew them to be true? 


CHARLES K. Grson. 
GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


America. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The item in the Register about “God ‘save ee King” 
calls to my mind one or two bits of evidence, or perhaps one 
would rather say of gossip, concerning that hymn. 

In the book called “ The Court of Louis XIV.,” written by 
Saint-Amand, on page 212, we read that in September, 1686, 
a hymn called “ Vengez le Roy” was sung before Louis 
XIV., with music by Lulli, which was borrowed by the Eng- 
lish, as “‘God save the King.” 

In the Souvenirs of Mme. de Crequi, vol. 5, page 180, are 
the words of the song, as follows : — 


VENGEZ LE ROI. 


Grand Dieu; sauvez !e roy! 
Grand Dieu; sauvez le roy! 
Vengez le roy; 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis 
Grand Dieu; Sauvez le Roy! 
Grand Dieu; Vengez le Roy! 
Vive le Roy! 


There is also an affidavit signed by three Dames of St. 
Cyr, to the effect that the tune was the same as “God save 
the King.’ This affidavit is dated 1819, We may well doubt 
whether these old ladies would have gone successfully 
through a cross-examination in 1819 regarding the author- 
ship of a tune written in 1686. But their affidavit is open 
toa more serious doubt. It is now generally admitted that 
the Souvenirs of Mme. de Crequi are an ingenious literary 
fraud; that Mme. de Crequi never had anything to do with 
the book, and that it was manufactured by a man named 
Cousen in 1834. Any document published in a book of 
this mendacious character is open to the suspicion that the 
whole document may have been manufactured by Cousen as 
a part of his deception. Therefore, all this is inconclusive; 
and the curious question whether England and the United 
States are both indebted to France for the music of their 
national hymns remains open to investigation. F, H. P 
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For the Christian Register. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


1at are centuries or eons but as flowers that bloom and die? _ 
What is Earth? One planet-blossom in the garden of the sky,? \ 
What is Man? © Time! O Planet! Shall he ripen by and by? 


Through the formless deep, they tell us, ere the spheres in order ran, 
Stirred a beam, a breath of godhead, dawned a demiurgic plan,— 
While the throbbing star-dust atoms danced in prophecy of MAN. 


Who did count the myriad epochs vanished since the earth was born? 
Who beheld, from pole to centre, the fresh globe convulsed and torn? 
Who could see her isles and oceans shifting like the clouds of morn ? 


Tf the angels stooped to watch it, twas as mortal eyes behold 
Surf that breaks, or flames outleaping, or the seven-hued rainbow’s gold : 
None, save God, knew why or whither the tumultuous ages rolled. 


If to-day the scriptured heavens clearer show their mystery, 
Tf bold prophet-lips more plainly prate what has been, what shall be,— 
Where are Alpha and Omega! Who hath written? Who can see? 


Shall the limpet on the sea-cliff pathway o’er the ocean find? 
Knows the microbe in the sunbeam what decrees the planet bind? 
Oh, if dust to dust returneth, Man, no less, dies cosmos-blind ! 


Is God’s glorious work forever witnessed by bimself alone? 
Shall there be no deathless creature standing near th’ eternal throne? 
Tf one soul be God’s companion,— Child of Man !— why not thine own? 


HAcKLEY HALL, TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Theology in Recent Fiction: “The Reign of Law.” 


BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


It is one of the familiar sayings of our day that theology 
is obsolete or, at least, obsolescent. In scholastic theology 
itself there. is undoubtedlyea greatly diminished interest. 
But the theologizing process is one of those human instincts 
that persist.. It disappears in one form only to reappear in 
another. And its reappearance at the present time is in 
rather of an unexpected locality; namely, in modern fiction. 

Under the guise of fiction, theology, of a certain crude but 
forceful type, is having a very wide and influential hearing. 
It has selected a most effective medium of communication. 
Where the treatise on theology reaches its thousands, the 
theology of fiction reaches its hundreds of thousands. As a 
result, the reading multitude is becoming theologized with 
doctrines some of which do not appear in our theological 
systems. 

‘As an illustration of the theological tendency in modern 
fiction, one may adduce James Lane Allen’s “ Reign of Law,” 
a book that has been published less than a year, but has al- 
ready gone to its hundred and twelfth thousand. In this 
novel we have a book whose title, purpose, and content are 
clearly and avowedly theological; and yet, because it is in 
the form of a story, tens of thousands have read it with 
eagerness who would have passed it scornfully by, had it 
been in the form of a theological essay. ‘To be sure, its 
chief distinction lies neither in its theology nor in its story, 
but in its exquisite and unequalled nature description. In 
the subtle power and beauty of the treatment of nature 
which runs through all his work, at once sympathetic and 
artistic, Mr. Allen has made an unperishable contribution to 
‘American literature. His idyl of the hemp in this volume 
is matchless in poetic insight and expression. The story is 
not, however, worthy of the background, although the char- 
acters are noble and winsome. 

The tale turns upon the mental and spiritual experience of 
a lad brought up in the religious atmosphere of Kentucky 
farm life in the early half of the last century, who, in the days 
following the war, goes to the State University to prepare for 
the Christian ministry. There he is first chilled by the dis- 
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covery of the narrow sectarian spirit pervading the churches 
of the time, and then falls in with the new science just then 
beginning to startle the religious world. Asa result, he loses 
his faith in Christianity, is expelled from the college and the 
church, and returns home to dash his parents’ hopes to 
atoms, but to find in a noble and cultured young woman, a 
teacher in the neighboring school, a responsive soul, who, 
though an ardent Christian, loves and trusts him wholly. 

The book closes with a conversation between these two 
lovers in which they plan their future and disclose to one 
another their separate attitudes and beliefs. The reader, at 
least the Christian reader, looks throughout the latter part of 
the story for David to return, through doubt, to faith,—a 
faith larger, saner, stronger, because of the period of unbe- 
lief through which he has so conscientiously and bravely 
passed, But in this he is disappointed, partially at least. 
In this final conversation David says to Gabriella :— 

“ Our different ways of looking at things,— will they never 
make any difference with you?” 

«Some day there will be no difference.” 

“You will agree with me?” he exclaimed joyfully. 

“You will agree with me.” 

“Do not expect that. Do not expect that I shall ever 
again believe in the old things.” 

‘«T expect you to believe in God, in the New Testament, 
in the Resurrection, in the answer to prayer.” 

“Tf I did not?” 

“Then you will in the life to come.” 

‘But will this separate us?” 

“You will need me all the more.” 

This defines the attitude of David toward Christianity as 
one of well-nigh complete negation. Now let us hear his 
own confession of faith. It is as follows : — 

“Science! Science! ‘There is the fresh path for the faith 
of the race. For the race must henceforth get its idea of 
God, and build its religion to him, from its knowledge of 
the laws of his’ universe.. A million years from now! 
Where will our dark theological dogmas be in that radiant 
time? The Creator of all life, in all life he must be studied ! 
And in the study of science there is least wrangling, least 
tyranny, least bigotry, no persecution. It teaches charity, 
it teaches a well-ordered life, it teaches the world to be more 
kind. It is the great new path of knowledge into the future. 
All things must follow whither it leads. Our religion will 
more and more be what our science is, and some day they 
will be the same.” - 

If “Truth” were substituted for “Science” in this eulo- 
gium, it would be much nearer the mark. Science is a 
method of discovering truth; namely, by experimental in- 
vestigation and verification. Or, if it be taken to denote 
the content of truth discovered by this method, it includes 
only such truths as are thus discovered. But there is a 
realm of truth that is outside of and above this method, the 
“truths that never can be proved” or disapproved. It is 
with these that religion is chiefly concerned. With the 
manifestations of religious truth and life, science has to do; 
but with this life, this truth itself, she can have nothing to 
do. Toward it she must take either the agnostic attitude or 
that of denial. ‘Therefore, to identify religion with science is 
simply to cut off the whole realm of truth with which the intui- 
tive reason, or, if you will, faith has to do. And the conclu- 
sive objection to this procedure is that it is not scientific. 
Gabriella, with her confident, unshaken trust in the verities 
that lie back of Christianity,— verities that she had reached 
and experienced through the intuitive insight of woman, that 
is quite as authentic a guide as the masculine reliance upon 
the reasoning faculty,— was nearer the fundamental realities 
than David, albeit she was unable to defend them. Perhaps 
Mr. Allen means us to infer this. But it looks as if David 
were his spokesman, and Gabriella only — well, only a 
woman, 
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And yet, with that fine insight into life which is abundantly 
his, Mr, Allen gives to the woman the honor of teaching the 
man a truth beside which all the articles of belief that he 
has hitherto avowed are as nothing. For, as the conversation 
sinks into that silence which is more expressive than words, 
David exclaims,— 

«Ah, Gabriella, it is love that makes a man believe in a 
God of love.” 

Is this the foregleam of returning faith, the germ that con- 
tains the promise and potency of a complete reaffirmation 
of Christianity? Or is it merely a vagrant conviction that 
Dayid admits into the company of the articles of his purely 
scientific creed, not realizing that it must either transfigure 
and mould all the rest into conformation with Christianity or 
else itself be expelled? This is the riddle of the book. 
Some will hail this final declaration of faith as sufficient 
evidence that the author intends to motion the reader that 
David is already on the highway back to Christianity. Others 
will regard it simply as the irreconcilable concession of an 
otherwise inflexible Positivism. One thing is certain. If 
God is a “God of Love,’”’ then, whether David admits it or 
not, Christianity is essentially true, whatever science may 
have to add or subtract. From the standpoint of art, no 
fault can be found with the ending of “ The Reign of Law.” 
But, when our novelists deal with theology, they should not 
lay themselves open to the criticism with which theologians 
are so often met,—‘‘ Your meaning is not quite clear.” 

SALEM, Mass. 


“Making Broad our Philanthropies.” 


BY REV. GRORGE LEONARD CHANEY, 


* Rev. Tuggles” of Atlanta, a colored preacher of lively 
imagination and contagious frenzy, in one of his master- 
pieces of Scriptural interpretation, once described the Phar- 
isees as people who made “broad their philanthropies.” If 
this characterization of the sect of the Pharisees errs on the 
side of mercy, such was not the intention of the preacher. 
With the traditional dread of salvation by works which be- 
longs to his school of theology, he proceeded to rebuke the 
philanthropic tendencies of his people, and to recall them to 
that reliance upon faith and grace without which there is 
neither justification nor salvation. 

At the risk of following in his footsteps, without the excuse 
of misreading his text, I feel moved to question the wisdom 
of that human emphasis in the conduct of religion which 
practically leaves God out of the question. 

Is the new body of society which is making, through 
the constant metamorphosis of its individual tissue, to be a 
Godless or a Godly edifice, a mundane manufacture or a 
building of God, not made with hands, eterna] in heavenly 
health and beauty? In brief, is the coming religion to be 
founded on God, as Jesus and his disciples taught, or on 
man, as the modern Zarathustra spake? 

Fresh from the reading of the “ Social Meaning of Modern 
Religious Movements in England,” by Dr. Thomas C. Hall, 
a book which reports history in its telling centuries, and not 
in its confusing hours, and interprets facts with liberal insight 
and the recognition of their purpose in their event, one sees 
anew the intimate relation between religious conviction and 
social regeneration. 

It is not surprising that men and women on whom the 
burden of organized injustice falls most heavily, and who 
find the Church in all its folds unresponsive to their cries and 
social only with its own members, should bolt all forms of 
Christianity and seek in the fairer readjustment of men’s 
relation to one another their sufficient religious calling. 
But that church people should drop their emphasis upon 
God, in whose common Fatherhood human brotherhood has 
its reason and plea, is neither consistent nor wise. I feel as 
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sensitively as others in the Church, and out of it, the woes 
and needs of a suffering humanity. I, too, have known the 
joy which wings the feet of those who minister to men’s needs 
and bind up their wounds. I would not utter a forbidding 
whisper to those who are so intent on their errands of mercy 
that, like Wilberforce, they forget that they have any souls. 
There is need enough of all they are doing or can do. 

It is the abiding honor of the Church of Channing that it 
has gone about doing good. It has made broad its philan- 
thropies in the best way and sense. But let us not forget 
that theology, not sociology, is our qualitative possession as a 
church, that laboring for men in the service of God is our 
vocation and our glory. To bring the thought of God to 
bear upon the social and economic questions of the day, to 
make men feel the logical connection between the love of 
God and the love of man, the sin of saying with Cain, “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” and the Christian obligation to 
bear one another’s burdens,— this is the pressing business of 
the Church, this is the Father’s business which it should be 
about. 

SALEM, Mass. 


A Prayer for a Man’s Passing. 


Let me not pass till eve; 
Till that day’s fight is done; 
What soldier cares to leave 
The field until it’s won? 
And I have loved my work, and fain 
Would be deemed worthy of the ranks again. 


Let twilight come, then night; 
And when the first birds sing 
Their matin songs, and light 
Wakens each slumbering thing, 
Let Some One waken me, and set 
My feet to steps that lead me upwards yet. 


— Howard V. Sutherland. 


Educational Progress in the Turkish Empire. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


III. 


In conversation with Prof. Long, who is vice-president of 
Robert College, I learned something of what the Moham- 
medans are now doing to educate their youth. Seeing my 
interest in the subject, he had prepared for me, by a Turkish 
official, complete statistics of the Mussulman schools through- 
out the Turkish empire. It may be well to say here, as I 
suppose the facts are not generally known, that from the 
foundation of the empire until the first half of the nineteenth 
century the only means of instruction in Turkey consisted of 
some religious institutions, called Medresses, where the stu- 
dents were instructed in the Koran and the civil laws based 
on that holy book. In 1856 (1254 according to the Hegira) 
five grammar schools were established in different quarters 
of Constantinople, but the work they did was of the most in- 
different and elementary character; and one must really 
come to 1875, the year of the accession to the throne of the 
present sultan, before he really finds any comprehensive idea 
of what Americans mean by public education. From that 
date a serious attempt has been made to found schools 
throughout the provinces, with more. or less success: The 
system, or rather lack of system, did not bear much fruit 
until the minister of public instruction in 1880, taught by 
experience, saw the need of a modification in the somewhat 
theoretical programme published in 1875. Taking the matter 
in hand, with a firm grip on the facts, this minister copied 
the methods of the more progressive European countries, and 
divided the schools into three divisions,— those for primary 
instruction (called the Rushtie schools), those for secondary 
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the progress has been steady 
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instruction, and those for higher education (represented by 
a few academic institutions in Constantinople). Since 1880 


and rapid ; and, now that educa- 


tion is compulsory, the progress will be even more satis- 
factory. The primary instruction is obligatory for girls 
~as well as boys; é.c., for those between the ages of ‘seven 
and eleven. In the beginning of each academic year the 
Moucktar, or agent of the government, in each village makes 
out a list of the children that have attained the legal age for 
school, and gives it to the teacher of the Iptitaii, who in his 
turn reports back to the Moucktar those not attending. 
Thereupon three warning letters are sent to the parents. In 

. ease no attention is paid, a fine ranging from 5 to 100 
piastres is imposed. If this measure fails of its effect, then 


the child is taken by force 


to school. There is a loophole 


which is pretty large, and through it all those children can 
escape who are the sons and daughters of farmers actually 


engaged in agricultural wor 
~ live more than a half-hour’s 


k; also, all those children who 
distance from the school-house. 


If a parent can prove that his child has some physical 
defect,— and who has not ?— then an excuse from attendance 
is also allowed. Primary instruction is given gratis, the schools 
being maintained by the treasury of public instructions. It 
may be interesting to American parents to learn what these 


little Turkish boys and girls 


are taught. Here is the list of 


subjects: the Koran, Turkish, Arabic, Persian, French, 


geography, history, writing, 
hours a week are spent on 
and eight in the first year. 


arithmetic, and drawing. Ten 
the languages in the third year, 
It is not, therefore, a matter of 


wonder that nearly every Turkish lad knows something 
of Arabic as well as his native tongue. The girls are not 


taught French; but spelling, 


needlework, and the catechism 


take the place of that language, and history. The province 
of the empire which makes the best showing in these primary 


schools is of course that of 


Constantinople, where there are 


3,975 boys enrolled and 2,265 girls. ‘The poorest showing 
is made by Jerusalem. It has, all told, but three schools ; 
‘and these three combined can muster only 86 boys. There 
js not a single girl enrolled according to the (1899) official 


statistics. - 
When one considers their 


poverty and the difficulties in 


the way, the educational work of the Armenians is most 
remarkable. In spite of persecution, in spite of social ob- 
stacles, they have planted 40 national primary schools in 
Constantinople alone. Besides these there is the National 
Central College at Galata and Berberian College at Scutari, 
both for boys. The National College in 1899 had 56 pupils 
and 16 teachers. Berberian College is a private institution 
-and under the wise management of Mr. Berberian from whom 


the school takes its name. 


I was unable to learn the num- 


ber of scholars, but the attendance must be smaller than at 


the national school. 


When I say that there are 40 primary schools in Con- 
stantinople, it must be understood that Constantinople means 
the official district, so called, and includes, of course, all the 
little towns along the sixteen miles of the Bosphorus. In 


these primary schools there 


are (1899) 5,000 boys and girls 


and 275 teachers. They are supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions and by fees from the pupils. - 

The Roman Catholics have been very active of late; and 
they now have at least a dozen schools for girls, conducted 


by nuns of different orders. 


The boys’ schools under various 


Catholic brotherhoods (mostly French) are much older, and 


these have been and still are 
with that vigor which they 


well attended. The Germans, 
have shown everywhere in the 


Orient, have established a splendid school both for boys and 


girls; and the course of instruction is exactly similar to that 


in the best gymnasiums of 


the Fatherland. The Jews in 


- Constantinople, as elsewhere, avail themselves of the oppor- 


tunities which other races or 
therefore be found in nearly 


creeds offer. Jewish boys may 
all the schools (except those of 


the Roman Catholics). Recently they have established for 
their little ones preparatory schools, much like our kinder- 
gartens; but I am told, by a good authority, that the instruc- 
tion is not thorough and the attendance small. 

I cannot justly close this article without making some 
brief mention of the modern Turkish writers and what they 
are doing in the realm of literature, especially in fiction. 
The name of Achmed Midhat naturally comes to mind first, 
as he is beyond doubt the most popular of the modern novel- 
‘sts. His “The Angels on Earth,” a picture of life in Con- 
stantinople as it is to-day, is vivid and interesting. In his 
“Wonders of the World,” Midhat describes for his people 
the impressions which a journey to England makes on a 
Turk. If it is well to see ourselves as others see us, then 
this book ought to do Englishmen a great deal of good. The 
later ‘stories of Midhat are very radical in tone, especially 
that one which is called “ The Marriage.” It strikes boldly 
at the relations of the sexes in Turkey and the conservative 
marriage customs. Singularly enough, a German woman by 
the name of Bohlan, a Mohammedan, who is now an inmate 
of a Turkish harem, has written a novel entitled “ Half Ani- 
mal,” which is a defence of Turkish marriage life. “ Tilat’s and 
Finot’s Love” is regarded by Turks as one of the most brill- 
iant novels of recent times. Its author, Sami Bey, established 
a reputation as a lexicographer, and only recently has he 
taken to fiction writing. I am told that as a picture of 
Turkish customs and people it is characteristic and true to 
the facts. Nadshi— Muallim Nadshi,—a writer of short 
stories, makes the third in this modern trio. Through them 
the European and American world is being made acquainted 
with the new stir, the new aspirations, the modern hopes and 
desires,— in a word, the life force which in time is largely to 
transform Turkish customs and beliefs, and to make of the 
empire a civilized, progressive, and humane land, where order, 
personal freedom, and justice shall be known even to its 
uttermost frontiers. 

Boston, Mass. 


Because of the Reign of Law. 


BY MISS MARY H. GRAVES. 


Thy law is my delight.— Ps. Gxix. 77; 


And Love and Law are both the same, 
Named with the Everlasting Name. 
W. B. Rands. 


Students of nature note the correspondence between the 
structure and needs of the lower animals and their surround- 
ings. The habitat of each is his storeroom, the food he 
craves he has the means to obtain. Thus the woodpecker’s 
nest is the centre of his happy hunting ground, his tongue a 
spear which enables him to “catch his hare” when he 
wishes to dine. The ostrich is at home and finds the com- 
forts of life on the burning desert sands, the chamois on 
Alpine heights, the reindeer in arctic regions. Can one 
imagine beast, bird, reptile, or mollusk cherishing a desire 
beyond his natural, rightful havings,— a turtle wishing for 
wings, an oyster inciting a quahaug or a snail to strive to 
gain admittance to a school of fishes? an ephemerid praying 
for a longer lease of life? 

Science, noting the marvels of evolution, the methods of 
patience, here admonishes, “Call no imagined good, no 
ameliorating process, impossible till thou hast proved it so.” 

But how is it with ourselves, with human kind? Long 
self-deceived, fancying that sun, moon, and stars shone only 
to give him light and heat, that rain watered the earth and 
plants and animals grew for the sole purpose of supplying 
his wants, man may yet well congratulate himself on the un- 
rivalled advantages of his freehold. 
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The depths are wondrous storehouses awaiting his further 
exploration. Gigantic forces, enchained from the beginning, 
at his word break the magic spell, and rush forth to execute 
his behests. Beautiful colors, sweet perfumes, harmonious 
sounds, delight and enthrall his senses. By virtue of: his 
marvellous faculty of adaptation he alone is fitted to endure 
the rigors of every clime. His spiritual meeds are in a 
measure met, This world yields him a foretaste of all 
imaginable joys. As son of the Most High, he holds a 
lordly lien. In a word, the law of correlations of growth 
prevails to an unprecedented extent in his favor. 

May we not, then, expect such a continuance and enlarge- 
ment of its sway as will result in the fulfilment of the present 
longing for immortality? Never, on earth, do we reach the 
goal of our highest aspirations. A marked characteristic of 
the present life is its incompleteness. Its history ever ap- 
pears an introductory volume, giving promise of a sequel. 
Here we begin works which, for want of time or strength or 
wisdom, we leave unfinished; here we form plans which we 
never have opportunity to execute; here we catch glimpses of 
glory too dazzling for mortal eye to examine; here we stand 
on the threshold of the temple of truth, able to master in one 
brief term of school-life only a few letters of the alphabet; 
here we see with indistinct vision; here, in time, we receive 
commissions for eternity, we set ourselves to searching out 
the Infinite; here, reaching after perfection, unsatisfied with 
an arrested development, we are mainly saved by hope. 

If this fail, if the wished-for world, bright home of the 
future, be not an actual existence, then man alone has a 
desire which can never be gratified, aspirations never to be 
realized, a capacity for enjoyment and for betterment which 
can never be his to experience, which the universe does not 
afford. He has passed beyond the law of correlations of 
growth. 

The thought is inadmissible, because we live under the 
Reign of Law, and find in its potency a promise and pledge 
of the hereafter. 

BosTon. 


Church and State.* 


BY REV, GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


uf 


The contribution which the true Church makes to the 
State is expressed in terms of human life. The Church 
must bring its yearly tribute of men and women trained, dis- 
ciplined, inspired, and devoted to the idea of public service. 
The Church which year by year sends out men and women 
who are truthful, honest, high-minded, and intent to serve 
the State in all honorable ways, may be excused from all 
other political service. Such men and women will create a 
beautiful social order; they will transact business in right 
ways for noble ends; and for the government, whether of 
town, city, Commonwealth, or nation, they will furnish ideals 
of liberty and justice out of which to build the fabric of the 
national life. a 

The Church which does this does well, even if it have no 
other works to show. The Church which does other things 
through its members, and through that highly specialized 
member, its chief minister, and omits to do this one thing, 
may be admirable for its good works, and yet go on doing 
its good works in a community which, because of its default, 
is becoming sordid, corrupt, and decadent. 

In support of my thesis let me repeat my definition of the 
Church; for definitions are the pivots of thought. “The 
visible Church is an assemblage of human beings seeking 
divine help and mutual aid, that they may win and cherish 


* Given at the Ministers’ Institute, Worcester, Mass, 
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right ideals, and realize them in conduct.” If the definition 
is right, the thing I have asserted follows as a natural con- 


-sequence. For it is this devotion to the moral ideal which 


makes the Church unique among the institutions which are 
protected by the State. It is this which through all the gene- 
rations has given to the Church a solitary grandeur. This 
makes the Church the organized expression of the hope of 
the world. This is the secret of its glory and its shame, its 
strength and its weakness, its power to engage the basest 
passions of humanity in its service, and also to command the 
loyalty and consecration of the selected members of our 
race. It has used the desire of all nations, the hopes of 
all mankind, sometimes as bribes, sometimes as _ threats, 
sometimes as glorious promises, but always with command- 
ing power. It has said to men: ‘“ Obey my commands, or I 
will close forever the door of hope. Submit, or there shall 
be for you no fulfilment. Obey, and you shall receive all 
that heart can wish, and accomplish everything that it hath 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.” As the Church 
comes to full consciousness of its mission, it drops the bribe, 
it foregoes the threat, while to the longing of the race it 
unveils the perfect proportions of an attainable ideal. For 
good or for evil, therefore, the Church has been the most 
active and strenuous force in the evolution of human society 
and in the founding of the modern State. 

I have said that the Church must render to the State its 
yearly tribute of men and women. Its chief contribution 
must be workers, not works. But at the very moment when 
I assert with entire conviction that the works of the Church 
are not the chief tribute which it must render to the State, 
I magnify the office of the Church in these very particulars. 
It has been the creator of nearly every good thing which 
affects the moral life of the world. It has at some time in 
its career created nearly every institution essential to the 
welfare of mankind. What it has been in the past, to some 
extent it still is. 

The Church is now, as it has been, an institution for the 
transaction of business. It is a corporation. It is a school. 
It is a social club. It is a home. It is a literary bureau. 
It is a conservatory of the fine arts. It is a society for 
ethical culture. It is a charitable association. It is an 
institute of sociology. It is a legislature and a court. The 
hospital, the asylum, and refuges of every kind, which are the 
homes of the poor, the sick, the sinful, the fatherless, and the 
friendless, these have been the work of the Church; and they 
still claim its attention. It has something in common with 
them all. It has exercised the functions of them all, and it 
is something that they are not. It can create them all, but 
by them cannot be created. It can use them. It can dis- 
pense with them. When they are weak, it sustains them. 
While they are growing, it trains and guides them. When 
they become strong, it bids them to go their own way, and 
each, after its own kind, to do its proper work, while it con- 
cerns itself with its own unique and superior functions. 

The true function of the Church, therefore, is made mani- 
fest, not in the founding of the parochial school, the literary 
club, the hospital, the social guild, or the government of the 
Commonwealth, but in the disestablishment of these things 
which it has created. We talk about the disestablishment of 
the Church; but in a large sense it is the Church which 
rears, casts off, and disestablishes every other institution. 
When this process is complete, what is left for the Church? 
Everything peculiar to itself. Released from secular, from 
temporary, from executive functions, it stands revealed at 
last as the organized expression of the hope of the world. 
Around it will be grouped the home, the school, the college, 
the hospital, guilds of art, literature, and science. The men 
and women who are concerned in them will do their own 
work in their own way. Then together they will seek the 
Church as the source of their spiritual inspiration and moral 
power. 


— 
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_ Once the Church claimed the right to rule the State, and 
become to it the voice of the will of God. In the republic 
the Church withdraws itself from the patronage of the State, 
and rejoices in a complete separation of their functions. 
What is true of the government is true, also, of every insti- 
tution of education and benevolence. Our pride as Uni- 
tarians is that our own little branch of the Church in America, 
as in England, has set more examples than any other of the 
founding of unsectarian charities, ‘administered without refer- 
ence to the religion of those who receive bounty, and, what is 
vastly more important, without reference to the religious 
opinions of those who administer it. After building a great 
university, we have rejoiced to see it become free and strong, 
open to teachers and to students of every creed and every 
political party. If at any time we are forced to defend our 
sons and daughters from the wiles of those who do not con- 
sent to the supreme law of the republic of letters, which is 
absolute toleration, we accept the duty of defending them, 
hoping still for the better day when all education will be 
set free from the control of the Church. That is a low stage 
of civilization in which the Church is compelled to maintain 
its own university, its own hospitals, and its own guilds of 
industry and benevolence. 

We speak timidly about the disestablishment of the Church, 
as if the State had made the Church, had given to it its tem- 
poral powers, had made its fortunes, and could unmake them. 
The true reading of history points the other way. The 
Church created the State in every country of Europe and 
America; and, as the Church comes to its own, in due course 
it disestablishes emperors, kings, parliaments, and courts. 
Wherever the doctrine of religious liberty prevails, the 
Church calls upon the State to vacate the seat of authority 
in religion; and everywhere, when the Church has come to 
its best estate, and knows its own mind, the State obeys. 
The State has its high functions, none the less high and 
sacred because they are wholly temporal. But because the 
Chureh has a wider horizon, because it is concerned not only 
with the things of this life, but with things which it describes 
as infinite and eternal, it leaves executive functions to the 
State, while it furnishes and prepares the human material 
which determines the moral quality of the State. 

The statement I am making seems to me perfectly sound, 
and justified by all the experience of the past. But I should 
not be making the statement at this time and place, did I 
not believe that at the root of the confusion of thought and 
feeling in regard to the Church, which all are aware of and 
all confess, there is a misunderstanding of the innermost 
function of the Church, its most sacred office and peculiar 
power. I therefore assert, and shall ‘try to win your sym- 
pathy in maintaining the proposition, that no works of 
any kind done by the Church outside of its own organiza- 
tion ever did or ever can represent itself at its best, doing 
its noblest work for the blessing of mankind. All works 
are transient. They are not of the ages. It is not they 
that furnish, in Samuel Johnson’s phrase, the “eternal rock” 
on which “the eternal city stands.” The work of the 
Church is not so much to determine the nature of passing 
events as to influence the currents of life. Events are 
superficial and transitory. The stream of life is everlasting. 

In America the majority of all churches have been and 
will be composed of families. One generation after the 
founding of a church.in a stable community, those who 
come into it, for the most part, are born into it. Therefore, 
the idea of the church which dominates all the rest, and 
gives it peculiar power and influence, is that it is a larger 
home into which children are born to be trained until, as 
men and women, they are prepared to take their part in 
society, with all their moral and spiritual faculties awake, 
disciplined, and ready for use. In such a family church the 
fathers and mothers, doing their best for their children, 
number among their chief supporters the physician, the 
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teacher, and the minister. The first assists in the training 
and good health of the body; the second assists in the 
training and the storing of the mind; the third, with whom 
we are chiefly concerned at this moment, is ordained to 
aid the most beautiful process that any man ever watched 
and assisted, the unfolding and blossoming of human souls. 
The real Church in any community is not located in the 
edifice that bears its name. It is open all the week and 
every hour. But when the edifice is open and the people 
assemble, because its minister has carried the atmosphere 
of it with him, and has everywhere been welcome as the 
helper and friend of his people in all right and beautiful 
ways, there is in the meeting place of the people an inde- 
scribable atmosphere of tenderness, of spirituality, and of a 
power which is not the power of music or of preaching, but 
the power of the spirit of life itself playing on the heart- 
strings of men and women. 

Blessed is that minister to whom young fathers and 
mothers look with longing, because they recognize the 
responsibilities that come with the birth of their children, 
and believe that he is willing and able to help them to meet 
these responsibilities in the right spirit, and with the right 
method for the good of their children. Blessed is the min- 
ister to whom the children turn with love and longing in 
that mysterious flowering time of their youth, when the 
spirit awakes to new beauty in the world, and with trembling 
joy seeks some recognition of its birth and some gift of 
power to direct its new longings into noble activities. 
Happy that minister to whom the young men and women 
look as their friend and helper, their guide and counsellor 
in the years when desire and longing ripen into enterprise, 
into noble work undertaken with lofty ambition. 


Prose-Poems of Lamennais. 


TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED BY HARROLD JOHNSON. 


LOVE. 


You have only a day to pass on earth: so act as to pass 
that day in peace. 


Peace is the fruit of love; for, to live in peace, you must 
learn to suffer many things. 


No one is perfect: all have their faults. Every one is a 
burden to others, and love alone makes that burden light. 


Love is indefatigable: it never tires. Love is inexhausti- 
ble: it lives and is born again of itself; and, the more it 


pours itself forth, the more it superabounds. 


I tell you of a truth, he who loves, his heart is a paradise 
on earth. He has God in him, for God is love. 


- Love rests in the depths of pure souls like a drop of dew 
in the cup of a flower. 


Oh, if you knew what it is to love! 
THE UNSEEN. 


What your eyes see, what your hands touch, are only 
shadows; and the sound which strikes your ear is only a 
gross echo of the deep and mysterious voice which adores 
and prays and groans in the bosom of creation. 

For every creature groans in the pangs of travail, and © 
strives to be born to veritable life, to pass from darkness to 
light, from the region of appearances to that of realities. 
This sun so brilliant, so beautiful, is only the garment, the 
obscure emblem of the true sun, which gives light and 
warmth to souls. 


- The real world is veiled from you. He who withdraws 
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into the depths of his own soul has glimpses of it as from 
afar. Secret powers which slumber within him awake for a 
moment, lift a corner of the veil which Time holds in his 
wrinkled hand, and the inward eye is ravished with the 
marvels it contemplates. 

You are seated on the shore of the ocean of life, but you 
do not penetrate into its depths. You walk at night by the 
sea, and you only see a little foam which the waves cast 
upon the shore. 

To what else shall I compare you? 


You are like the child in the womb of its mother, awaiting 
the hour of its birth. You are like the winged insect in the 
crawling worm, aspiring to leave this terrestrial prison, and 
take your flight toward heaven. 


CHARITY. 


You say you love; and many of your brothers lack bread 
to sustain their life, clothing to cover their naked limbs, a 
roof to shelter them, a handful of straw to sleep upon, while 
you have all things in abundance! 


You say you love; and in great numbers the sick are 
languishing on their wretched bed with none to help, the 
unfortunate weep with no one to weep with them, the little 
children go from door to door, shivering with cold, and beg 
a crumb from the table of the rich, and receive it not! 


You say you love your brothers; and what would you do, 
then, if you hated them ? 


Che Pulpit. 
And the Oil stayed. 


BY REV. JOHN BALTZLY. 


And it came to pass, when the vessels were full, that she said unto 
her son, Bring me yet a vessel. And he said unto her, Thereis not a 
vessel more. And the oil stayed 2 KINGs iv. 6. 


It is a truth of the widest applicability that power is 
maintained only by the relatively continuous expenditure of 
power. Every student, for instance, learns sooner or later 
that he must be careful to give out in due proportion to his 
taking in,— to produce as well as to store up,—else he will 
find himself becoming less and less able both to produce 
and to profit by his studies. He must use his accumula- 
tions, else they will smother him, as too much fuel will 
smother a fire. His equipment will become an impediment. 
If he would not become a mere storehouse, therefore, he 
must try to maintain the equilibrium between his receivings 
and his givings. To do this—to maintain this nice balance 
in the exercise of the receptive and the productive faculties — 
is not an easy thing; and yet the doing of it is a prime con- 
dition of intellectual health. Of the physical health this is 
just as true. Muscle is built up by the continual expenditure 
of muscle,— by the continual waste of the cells and tissues 
that make up muscle. Every time you move your arm you 
destroy cells and tissues innumerable. But this is the way of 
growth. The body is a perpetual flux. It grows strong by the 
expenditure of its own vital elements. When this expenditure 
ceases, life ceases. And life is vigorous in the ratio of this 
expenditure. Active, hard-working people live the longest. 
Brain work does not shorten life: witness the fulness of 
years of the great thinkers and writers. It is not they that 
use their throats the most, provided they do not misuse 
them, that have most throat trouble. Canaries and nightin- 
gales do not seem to have any trouble with their throats. 
No, every member of the body grows strong with the wise 
expenditure of strength. Your arms won’t shrink if you 
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pull the oars an hour a day. You will destroy lots of tissue, 
but you will gain muscle. And you cannot gain it any 
other way. ‘The law of nature is, do the thing, and you 
shall have the power.” It is so, just as truly, touching our 
spiritual health. We grow in a grace by drawing on it 
liberally. As the suggestive story tells us, the widow’s oil 
increased while being poured out. So it was in that other 
story, where the barley loaf swelled, not while it was yet 
whole, but when it was being broken and distributed. So 
the grain brings its increase, not when it lies in a heap in 
the garner, but when it is scattered upon the land. 

A good many persons seem to think, however, that there 
is one grace that we can cultivate too far,—the grace of 
giving. Collectively, as a church, for example, they seem 
to fear that, if they get into the way of giving much to out- 
side objects, the home objects will suffer for it. So, think- 
ing that they can have a good thing only by keeping it to 
themselves, they discourage the free exercise of the grace of 
giving. There could not be adopted a procedure more 
short-sighted, one more certain to defeat its own ends. The © 
grace of giving is a gracious thing, and it cannot be cul- 
tivated ungraciously. If you want the spring to furnish you 
with an abundant supply of fresh cold water, you must give 
it a free way, and be glad to see its streamlet slake the 
thirst of the flowers that have sprung up alongside it beyond 
your garden wall. You have the first dip in it; and it will 
supply your needs—as long as it keeps on flowing. But 
you must let it flow: you must encourage it to flow. You 


-will not have for yourself, if you seek to have only for your- 


self. It is only in the abundance that runs over to enrich 
others that one finds enough for one’s self. There never is 
enough save where there is enough and to spare. One must 
give out to have: the spring of benevolence must be kept 
open and flowing. The oil stayed when the woman quit 
pouring. 

It ever isso. But, somehow, we incline to think that it is 
not so in our particular case. We incline to think that we 
shall impoverish ourselves, that we shall cripple our work, if 
we do not in some way control and restrict the exercise 
among ourselves of the grace of giving. We must check the 
flow of the spring in order to preserve our own supply of 
water. We imagine that the only way to “look out for our- 
selves ” is to look out for ourselves in a selfish sense, which 
is just the way not to look out for ourselves. They that 
were so greatly surprised to hear that they had not ministered 
unto the Son of man—‘“Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered ?” — had been trying hard to “look out for them- 
selves”; but it was in a wrong way. ‘The chief reason why 
so many churches have a hard time making ends meet is 
that they have not cultivated the grace of giving in a large, 
generous way; they have not kept open and freely flowing 
the springs that their own supplies must come from. They 
fear that they shall not have enough for themselves if they 
give the benevolent feeling free course; and just because 
they so fear, and by this fear let themselves be guided, they 
never have enough for themselves. The oil is stayed,— 
stayed by their selfishness, by their looking so exclusively 
to their own larder. 

It is as if a muscle should say to an arm: “ Hold yourself 
in: don’t move mote than you can help moving; for you 
know that every time you move you destroy a great lot of my 
tissue, and I cannot spare any tissue. I need it for my own 
subsistence.” That muscle would be sure to get small and 
flabby. Growth is a generous process. There is a wise | 
prodigality about life, in every form of it. Think of the 
energy a growing child expends. It is in continual motion, 
when awake. And so it grows. The live tree is not an ex- 
ception, though its activity is of a kind we do not perceive. 
The healthful ministry of a tree is one of continual giving 
and receiving. It is only barren sands that receive all the 
while. But they are not alive. Take another illustration, 
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We are wont to think that our wealth as a nation consists in 
the quantity and variety of our production. In truth, there 
is not any absolute wealth in production. It is when there 
has been “ over-production,” as we say, that “times are hard.” 
Over-production may mean that we have produced unwisely ; 
but, ultimately, it means that something stands in the way of 
our getting what we have produced consumed. So it would 
seem that in production taken by itself there is not any real 
wealth. A well-stocked store will not make a man rich if he 
cannot sell his goods. They are not goods, so long as they 
lack a consumer. To store away, then, is not to be rich. 
The function of the granary is but intermediate: it must be 
fulfilled in distribution and consumption, else the potential 
wealth will end in no wealth. The question of wise con- 
sumption or expenditure, then, both for a people and for a 
man, is no less vital than the question of wise production. 
If you do not pour out, the oil will stay. Therefore, as 
Emerson says: ‘‘ Beware of too much good staying in your 
hand. It will fast corrupt and breed worms. Pay it away 
quickly in some sort.” And again: “If the gatherer.gathers 
too much, Nature takes out of the man what she puts into 
his chest; swells the estate, but kills the owner.” It was so 
with the man that had not where to bestow all his goods, and 
could not think of anything better to do than to build new 
barns. ‘That was a notable case of over-production ; and the 
economic law there worked itself out beautifully. 

Tt is not so, then,— it never has been so,—that churches 

cripple themselves or bring themselves to a starving con- 
dition .by their benevolences. It is the church that lives to 
itself that has a hard time living. It will not pour out, and 
the oil stays. How many an endowed church has a hard 
time living! Its estate has been “ swelled” by some well- 
meaning well-wisher, and it is dying. It has not seemed so 
necessary for it to cultivate the grace of giving; and soit has 
neglected to do it, and the spring has dried up. And, as a 
consequence, we find such a church, very often at the least, 
giving less for every object than its supposedly less fortunate 
neighbor. Even its own larder gets lean. 
- Tt is the church that cultivates the grace of giving all 
around that does not lack for itself. Just because it aims to 
be larger than itself, it comes itself to full stature. It is not 
a mere theory that the missionary spirit is the quickening 
spirit of Christian society. That it is so has been proved. 
“There is that scattereth, and increaseth yet more; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
only to want.” It is the churches that “prove” the Lord 
with their offerings that he opens the windows of heaven for 
and pours them out a blessing. What a church has to fear, 
therefore, is not that the oil, or some of it, will be lost to it, 
but that it will: stay for its not pouring it out. A wise self- 
interest should move it to exercise itself continually in this 
grace of giving, to the end of keeping open and flowing the 
spring that itself depends on. To say that a church is poor 
is, generally, misleading. As a rule, churches are poor, not 
in that their members are poor, but in that these are not 
trained to give. The grace of giving has not been cultivated 
in. them. But, even if a church is poor really, it need not 
fear ever that it will have less for itself for its missionary 
board’s having more through the offerings of its members, 
It is the overflowing buckets that are full. It is where there 
is more than enough that there is enough. 

It may be conceded that all this is true of churches, but it 
may be felt that it hardly is true of the individual member. 
We are not as ready as our fathers were to accept the Old 
Testament teaching that there is a reward in like kind for 
our good deeds. It may be that our barns will not be the 
fuller for our honoring of the Lord with our substance. But 
I trust we do believe that in some way “the liberal soul shall 
be made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self’; that we shall find again, in some kind, the bread that 
we cast upon the: waters ; that “he that soweth bountifully 
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be given ‘good measure, pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over.” Be so good as to bear it in mind, moreover, 
that it is on the cultivation of the grace that we have dwelt : 
we have not so much as approached the question of how 
much any one ought to give to any object. Here, however, 
we have a good word from the apostle Paul. “It is accept- 
able according as 2 man hath, not according as he hath 
not.” And the words that follow this would do well for a 
motto for our Association, for all the churches of our fellow- 
ship, and for all their members,— “ For I say not this, that 
others may be eased, and ye distressed: but by equality ; 
your abundance being a supply at this present time for their 
want, that their abundance also may become a supply for 
your want; that there may be equality: as it is written, He 
that gathered much had nothing over; and he that gathered 
little had no lack.” 

It is not only the teaching of the Bible, it is the conviction 
that is spreading more and more in our modern world, that 
riches are a trust, that gifts should make their round, that 
we should hand on that which we have received. It is an 
era of great accumulation, but it is also an era of great 
giving. Men are realizing more and more the truth of the 
old epitaph, “ What I kept I lost; what I spent I had; what 
I gave away I have.” They are becoming more and more 
aware that “shrouds have no pockets,” and that “ in the 
hands of the dead we find only what they have given away.” 

Hupson, Mass, 


Spiritual Life. 


——= 


Let thy spirit burn with a steady light. Thou canst not 
know when another shall catch the sacred fire from thee. 
Trinities and Sanctities. 


The eternal issues are now and here, in our thoughts and 
deeds, in our simple, common, every-day relations to God 
and to our fellow-beings. To-day or never, here or nowhere, 
is eternity.— “ As it ts in Heaven,” Lucy Larcom. 


& 


We cannot but discover how in our very griefs there were 
hidden angels reaching up to hide, within the dark experi- 
ence, some treasure of patience or trust we could never have 
possessed, had the angels only descended on us, and our life 
been one long joy.— overt Collyer. 


3 


If Christ never deemed himself nearer to heaven than 
when in presence of the childlike heart, then the resources of 
a devout life cannot be remote and of difficult access, but so 
nigh unto us that, if we miss them, it is from their close 
presence rather than their distance.— Selected. 


a 


Jesus himself could not keep the divine life in him up to 
its healthy tone, save by getting out of the whirl in which 
daily life held him, and getting by himself, finding, making 
quiet,— quiet that had not merely rest in it, but God, And, 
if such as he needed such reasons, how much more we !— 
J. F. W. Ware. 

rd 


Be peaceful and joyous, consecrate the simplest duties of 
every day, fill your life with earnest endeavor and perfect 
trust; and no matter how narrow and painful it may seem to 
you, when it is ended, you will look back with wonder at the 
influence for good your quiet example and cheerful spirit 
have been.— Light on the Hidden Way. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


BY FANNIE A. DAMON. 


Whene’er I gaze upon thy kindly face, 

So full of tenderness and noble thought, 

I think of what thy gifted mind hath wrought 

For of God and men. In the sweet words of grace 
Dropped from thy pen, thy power for good I trace. 
Those words of truth with inspiration fraught, 
Whose deepest meaning was from Heaven caught, 
No lapse of time or change can e’er efface. 

But not alone thy matchless words of song 
Shall live for aye: thy noble life as well 

Shall, through the coming of the ages long, 

In acts of love its true devotion tell. 

Though hearts are dust, still will hearts’ loves remain, 
And blossom forth in other lives again. 


New York Letter. 


There has been many a sermon preached of 
late on the condition of “the city morals”; but 
not one so specific and Savonarola-tike in its 
denunciation as that delivered by Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam R. Huntington to the New England Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York, which met in 
his church last Sunday to hear its annual sermon. 
This association has some fifteen hundred mem- 
bers, mostly from the “best families” in town; 
and it was an opportunity not to be neglected 
to point out to these society people their respon- 
sibility in the matter of civic vice and corruption. 
Dr. Huntington addressed his remarks and his 
remonstrances largely to the women, because, 
as he said, they are the custodians of men’s 
morals in all civilized lands; and the men are 
largely what the women make them. Dr. Hunt- 
ington asked if it were true, as it is reported, 
that women in their clubs have reached the con- 
clusion that the only limit to luxury of living 
should be one’s personal income; if it were true 
that leaders of society encourage an amusement 
that is forbidden by the law of every land and 
permit gambling in their drawing-rooms, from 
which young men, whom they have invited, 
depart in poverty ; if it is true that young women 
exhibit with pride jewels bought out of the profits 
of the gaming-table. As of old in Florence, the 
listeners who were offenders and guilty of these 
infamous things, as Dr. Huntington called them, 
must have been consumed by a fiery shame. 
But will this sermon inspire the Mediceans 
among us to drop their patronage of these re- 
proachful customs, and do something toward 
the civic and social cleansing of the municipality ? 

But the cause of purification is not without its 
earnest and prominent women supporters; and 
these, headed by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
will hold an anti-vice mass meeting on next Sun- 
day afternoon. Among those who will be on the 
platform with Mrs. Lowell are our own Mrs. 
Minot J. Savage, Mrs. James H. Morse, Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hooper, and Mrs. Joseph P. Hale, 
and other well-known Unitarians. 

The fact that a New England Association of 
Congregational ancestry should listen to its 
annual sermon in an Episcopal church was com- 
mented upon by Dr. Huntington as a remarkable 
coincidence, showing that many changes have 
taken place in this land of reconciliation since 
those Mayflower days when the Puritans and 
Pilgrims separated from the Church of England 
with which the Episcopal Church in America is 
so closely allied. Is it not significant of one of 
these changes that Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of 
All Souls’ Church should have recently been 
unanimously elected a member of the Congrega- 


tional Clerical Union, and that he, rather than 
an orthodox minister, should have been asked to 
give three morning lectures at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, founded by Baptists, on “ The Roots of 
Religion ”*? 

Every one interested in the better housing of 


_| the poor is pleased that the King’s Daughters of 


Manhattan have named their new settlement 
house for Mr. Jacob Riis. Vice-President 
Roosevelt has called him one of the most valu- 
able citizens we have; and any one who has heard 
Mr. Riis of late, in his lecture “‘ The Battle with 
the Slums,” will easily come to this opinion, too. 
This lecture is fully illustrated by stereopticon 
views of bad tenements investigated by Mr. 
Riis, and it is a truthful picture of the present 
environment of the poor. It has its bright side 
in the few views given of improved tenements, 
roof-gardens, recreation piers and playgrounds. 
One of the lecturer’s stories tells very forcibly 
the effect of environment. A picture of a solid 
block of tenements is on the screen. There is not 
a foot of ground space to be seen except the 
noisome alleys, just wide enough for a drunken 
man to stretch his length, head and feet across. 
Such are the homes of thousands of children. 

Mr. Riis's story is about a friend living on 
Staten Island who has a sand heap in his yard 
where his children play with their kittens and a 
little terrier,— a happy band, with nothing except 
the terrier to mar occasionally the harmony. 
True to his instinct, he insists upon burying a 
kitten whenever the children are unwatchfal. 
He carried this sport to such excess that at last 
he killed one kitten. It was taken to the house 
by a tearful child, who said: “Mamma, what a 
pity! Here is a good cat spoiled.” “ Yes,” said 
Mr. Riis, “something like this is what takes 
place in our slums. Hundreds, thousands, of 
lives spoiled in our wretched tenements.” 

The last New York letter failed to mention 
the Branch Alliance in Flatbush, the youngest 
among us, which is doing such effective financial 
work in raising funds for the Fourth Unitarian 
Society of Brooklyn. Nor did it mention the 
Branch Alliance of the Staten Island Church, 
Rev. Hobart Clark, pastor. This is the parish 
that for years enjeyed the felicity of hearing 
Mr. Curtis’s magic voice on Sundays. It has 
grown and thrived vigorously since those days, 
and because of its pastor and its Alliance. Mrs. 
Percy R. King, so long a member of All Souls’ 
when living in New York, is president of the 
latter. For the last five years the Alliance has 
made annually between $200 and $500 by fairs, 
in addition to holding monthly meetings, well 
attended, the average number present being 
thirty. Quite recently its ladies have given a 
successful reception to Rey. and Mrs. Samuel J. 
Barrows, who have made their home in Staten 
Island. It was attended by many residents not 
Unitarians. The Alliance’s literary program 
this year has been “The Growth of Unita- 
rianism,” and has included papers on Priestley, 
Elias Howe, Lucretia Mott, Freeman, Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, Bellows, Furness, Dorothea 
Dix, and Margaret Fuller. 

The Alliance of the Church of the Messiah 
made in the neighborhood of $500 by its annual 
entertainment. This sum goes toward denomi- 
national work. And isn’t it asplendid record of 
progress, generosity, and success that All Souls’ 
and the Church of the Messiah together have 
raised within the last eighteen months, outside 
of their current expenses, $250,000, all of which 
has gone into helpful channels? 

Rev. Robert Collyer is again moving among 
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his friends, bright and cheerful as ever. He is 
telling now how he saved his pet canary, the 
mascot of his household. It knows him and 
loves him, and shows rage unbounded if any one 
occupies his master’s chair at meal time; for he 
wants daily from his hand alone a piece of brown 
bread. After the fire in the Strathmore was ont, 
the canary was found nearly dead with fright 
and cold in his cage, which was filled with 
cinders and deluged with water. Mr. Collyer 
revived him with a few drops of whiskey on 
sugar; and, when the little creature regained con- 
sciousness, he burst into a song of joy and grati- 
tude as touching as it was human. 

On April 16 the Second Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
by holding a special evening service in which 
the ministers of Greater New York will take 
part. In the morning Mr. Chadwick will give 
an historical address covering the half-century 
of church work. M. A. M. 


A Long-lost Book. 


—_— 


“Where are the snows of yester-year?” asks 
the poet; “What becomes of the tons of pins 
made every year?” asks the man of a curious 
and speculative turn of mind; “Where are the 
friends of my youth?” asks the sentimentalists ; 
and “What becomes of the old books for chil- 
dren ?” asks the book collector. 

Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse, 1 know; but 
I verily believe that there is nothing which so 
quickly and so utterly disappears from the face 
of the earth as the copies of a-popular book for 
children. I have been a diligent collector in 
this field now for over a quarter of a century, 
and therefore I speak knowingly. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that a copy of 
the complete edition of “Goody Two Shoes,” 
which John Newbery published in London in 
1765, is not to be feund, or that no living person 
has ever set eyes on a perfect copy of the 
Mother Goose Melodies which Oliver Gold- 
smith collected for the same publisher at about 
that period, although, curiously enough, copies 
of the Worcester edition, made by Isaiah 
Thomas, some thirty-five years afterward, have 
been found; but it would seem remarkable that 
some of the Nursery Books published within 
the past twelve or thirteen years are as hard to 
find as blackbirds in midwinter. 

For example, I have tried in vain for the past 
two years to get copies of two popular large 
quarto-colored books, published in the early 
eighties “Granny’s Wonderful Chair” and 
“Granny’s Story Box.” Of each of these books 
a large edition, consisting of many thousands, 
was sold in England by Griffith, Farran & Co., 
and in America by E. P. Dutton & Co., and 
have never been reprinted. Ida Waugh’s 
famous “Holly Berries” and a color book called 
“The Fool’s Paradise” are as hard to find; and 
the original Kate Greenaway Books are almost 
equally scarce. It was only by accident that I 
came across a copy of “Granny’s Wonderful 
Chair” in a private family where the wholesome 
habit of preserving the books that the little ones 
had used had been cultivated. 

Perhaps this disappearance is not so wonder- 
ful, after all, in these days, when books are pub- 
lished in such profusion that by the little ones 
they begin to be considered as things of ne 
account; but, in the days when children’s books. 


were fewer, it does seem strange that so many- 


have disappeared entirely. A little considera- 
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tion, however, will show exactly why books for 
children, above all others, are short-lived, and 
vanish more quickly than any other kind of 
literature when they have served their turn and 
little hands have thumbed and worn them well- 
nigh to pieces. Few people think of saving the 
tattered scraps; and the greatest testimony to 
the popularity of a child’s book is probably not 
so much its large circulation as its total and 
sudden disappearance, if it is not kept in print. 

One remarkable instance of the almost total 
disappearance of a juvenile book is to be found 
in the story of Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
“Poetry for Children.” Some of these poems 
have been preserved in various selections, and 
have survived until to-day; but not a copy of 
the original edition was known to exist, even in 
the author’s own day. Until that diligent snap- 
per-up of unconsidered literary trifles, Richard 
Herne Shepherd, reintroduced the poems to 
the world a little over twenty years ago, Con- 
sequent upon the discovery of a copy in— 
Australia, of all places on earth !—the book was 
practically unknown. 

The fate of this book was singular. The 
whole edition was rapidly sold off, and it went 
out of print within a short time of publication, 
without, however, being reprinted, like its three 
predecessors. But in two other publications 
issued from the same Juvenile Library in 1810,— 
“The First Book of Poetry” and “The Poetical 
Class-book” of William Frederick Mylius,— 
twenty-six pieces out of eighty-four, which 
“Poetry for Children” comprises, were inserted, 
possibly with the knowledge and consent, but 
apparently without the active assistance of the 
writers. Three years after its original publica- 
tion in London the “Poetry for Children” (or at 
least eighty-one pieces out of the eighty-four) 
was reprinted in a single volume, across the 
Atlantic, at Boston, in Massachusetts. Neither 
Charles Lamb nor his sister was ever probably 
made aware of this fact. In the mean time in 
England the book dropped gradually out of 
sight and knowledge. Charles Lamb neglected 
to keep a copy of the original work; and in 1827 
he writes to Bernard Barton, “It is not to be 
had for love or money.” 

Over half a century had to elapse before the 
book, which had thus become introuvable in the 
lifetime of its authors, came fairly forth again 
into the light of human ken. A few years ago 
attention was gradually drawn to its mysterious 
disappearance, and curiosity was excited and 
whetted by the publication, in more than one 
form, of such sibylline leaves of the lost book as 
could be collected from the Mylius Class Books 
and other sources. At last, in the earlier half 
of the year 1877 there reached England, from 
Adelaide, in South Australia, the two precious 
though tiny tomes of the original English 
edition,—a courteous and most welcome gift 
from Hon, William Sandover, who purchased 
them among others at a sale of furniture and 
books at Plymouth, when on a visit to England, 
in the year 1866. This identical copy was sold 
at the Foote Library auction some years ago, 
and brought $420. It is not in particularly 
choice condition, and from one page a piece has 
been torn out. Another poor and imperfect 
copy sold recently in London for £80. The 
title and frontispiece to the first volume were in 
fac-simile. The copy in the library of the late 
Augustin Daly is the finest one known, being in 
the original boards with leather backs. It has 
lately appeared in the catalogue of a New York 


bookseller, priced $2,750. It is said (but ‘I find, 


no record) that an odd volume in leather binding 
sold for £20 in London some time ago. So 
there has survived, according to actual knowl- 
edge, three copies of the “Poetry for Children,” 
one badly, the other slightly imperfect, and but 
one in the shape in which its authors first be- 
held it. 


man’s Magazine a paper descriptive of the re- 
printed book, containing copious extracts from 
it. This article, largely quoted by a number of 
English and American journals, elicited the 
discovery of two copies of the Boston reprint of 
“Poetry for Children,” the very existence of 
which was before unknown.—Charles Welsh, in 


doubts to speak of about the truth of the tradi- 
tional history of early Rome. 
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A third merit is in the kind of exegesis furnished 
by the commentary. It does not read theolog- 
ical constructions into the passages, but fairly 
presents the contents in a plain and simple 
fashion. Terms like the “Son of God” are ex- 
plained in a manner truthful to the Gospels, 
without regard to the language of the fourth- 
century Fathers of the Church. We may praise 
the kind of exegesis in general without, however, 
accepting it in detail. For example, the coming 
of the Son of Man is understood not in any 
liberal or realistic sense, but as equivalent to the 
coming of the kingdom with power; and the 
latter, again, is substantially the establishment of 
Christianity as a power in history. This is what 
used to be called the “liberal” interpretation 
when liberalism still appealed to the letter of 
the New Testament, but it is a pre-Niebuhrian 
trait. The treatment of the resurrection of Jesus 
and his appearances to his followers is a skilful 
attempt to construct the various narratives into 
a consistent whole without denying that some of 
them are of secondary value and may be neg- 
lected. Here there is the most distinct approach 
to historical criticism, but no attempt is made to 
suggest or discuss the doubts which historians 
have felt about the whole matter of a bodily 
resurrection and continued intercourse for one 
or forty days with the disciples. This is typical 
of the whole book. The contents of the Gospels 
are taken as they stand. They are arranged in 
a harmonizing scheme, and interpreted fairly 
with a little rationalizing and an abundance of 
historical explanation, but without any criticism 
of account that goes below the surface. It is 
consonant with this plan that the Fourth Gospel 
should be used as of equal value with the Synop- 
tic, although described as a redaction (about 
100 A.D.) of materials derived from the apostle 
John. ‘The prologue about the Word made 
flesh, the stories of the virgin birth, the miracles 
(even the Gadarene miracle), are all calmly pre- 
sented on a level with the rest, but without an 
effort to press any theological inferences. Nat- 
urally, some passages require skilful skating, as 
Mark viii. ro-21, where the Pharisees ask a sign 
from heaven. “It is men’s duty, Jesus implies, 
to interpret current events, to read in passing 
history God’s message to them without asking 
for portents from heaven.” We may perhaps 
infer that the churches for which the manual is 
designed are no longer, like the Pharisees, basing 
faith on miracle. The next step may be —still 
pre-Niebuhrian in kind — to pass lightly over the 
miracles as mere ornaments. The plan of the 
work is excellent, but it raises the puzzling ques- 
tion of the sagacity of the pupil in stopping 
short just where the authors leave him. Stimu- 
lated to an active, creative construction of the 
life of Christ, may he not stumble on Niebuhrian 
difficulties and solve them crudely? Possibly, 
the work will evoke a question for Unitarians : 
How shall we present the life of Jesus without 


In July, 1877, there appeared in the Genztle- 
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Literature. 


Constructive Studies in the Life 
of Christ.* 


Until Niebuhr wrote in 1811, there were no 


Since Niebuhr, 
the school-boy is thought to be entitled to such 
criticism of legend as can be found in Ihne’s 
“Early Rome.’ Let us suppose, however, that 
the school board puts a veto on criticism: then 
we should have to have a pre-Niebuhrian manual 
compiled with as much skill and innocency as 
the case would allow. No better model could 
be found than this able manual for the study 
of the Gospels. For those who can read the 
Gospels without finding difficulties and without 
asking more than the actual meaning of their 
contents, the work is highly satisfactory. It 
gives adequate information, it gives sensible ex- 
planations, it has genuine religious value. Only, 
like the supposed history of Rome, it makes no 
mention of Niebuhr and his troubles. 

The authors believe that before passing to the 
adult division the Sunday-school pupil should 
spend three years in a serious study of Old 
Testament history, the life of Christ, and the 
history of the apostolic church. Their book 
deals with the middle topic; and, pedagogically, 
it has great merits. It aims to secure not only 
a thorough mastery of the contents of the Gos- 
pels, but a habit of active reflection and personal 
construction of the materials. To aid this 
énergetic mental activity, topics are given which 
are to be elaborated into a life of Christ, written 
by the pupil himself. The gospel passages are 
grouped as in Stevens’ and Burton’s “Harmony 
of the Gospels”; and the chapters of this work 
offer a concise commentary with historical infor- 
mation, as well as helpful questions and direc- 
tions for studying the lessons. Supplementary 
topics also are given, with references to other 
sources of knowledge. 

Whoever has discovered that the best way to 
learn is to teach will approve of this plan of 
compelling the student to be an active builder 
of his own knowledge rather than a pair of ears, 
We who are teachers are probably agreed that 
ultimately the student educates himself, the 
teacher being hardly more than a model com- 
panion in the study. The plan of the work 
promises to regenerate the Sunday-school. The 
second merit of the manual is in the historical 
and archzological explanations. For this the 
names of the authors are a sufficient guarantee. 
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sacrifice of the historical intellect, and yet with- 
out loss of its everlasting and inspiring value? 


THE CLERGY IN AMERICAN LIFE AND LET- 
TERS. By Daniel Dulany Addison. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.— This is the third 
volume in Prof. Woodberry’s series of “Na- 
tional Studies in American Letters.” Col. 
Higginson’s Old Cambridge kept pretty close 
to the general purpose of the series, as indi- 
cated by its title. Mr. Lindsay Swift’s Brook 
farm had but slight literary implication, save 
as it was itself literature of a delightful quality. 
Mr. Addison’s book is frankly a study of the 
clergy in American life and letters, and the 
emphasis is less upon the letters than upon the 
life. Of his ten chapters, four are of a general 
character, dealing with “The Clergy in Ameri- 
can. Life,” “Early Writers and Historians,” 
“Poetry and Romance,” and “Denominational 
Literature”; while the six following deal with 
individual illustrations —— Timothy Dwight, Dr. 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Horace Bushnell, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. 
These personal sketches are all good, the 
“Channing” and the “Parker” as cordial in their 
appreciation as the more orthodox. It is only 
natural that, where the reader is best acquainted 
with the ground, he should find some mistakes 
and wonder at some omissions. It is a slight 
mistake that Parker’s Music Hall preaching 
began March 21, 1852, instead of November 21. 
It is a more serious one that his later preaching 
was almost exclusively political. In the open- 
ing chapter the judgment of the clergy’s faith- 
fulness in the anti-slavery conflict is much more 
flattering than that of Samuel J. May or that of 
Dr. Allen in his recent Life of Phillips Brooks. 
More could have been justly said of our Ameri- 
can hymnology. Samuel Johnson is conspicu- 
eus by his absence from the tuneful choir. 
Among great civic clergymen, Dr. Bellows cer- 
tainly is entitled to honorable mention; and he 
has none whatever. The wonder is that Mr. 
Addison does not enrich his field by including 
more of those who passed from the ministry to 
letters, Emerson leading off. It was while still 
a minister that he wrote some of his most 
memorable things. 


A HIsToRY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By 
Herbert A. Giles, M.A.. LL.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.—It seems to be 
quite impossible for even the most intelligent 
orthodox missionary to do full justice to China 
and its inhabitants. Although great advance 
has been made toward justice in the missionary 
account of the Oriental religions, it is still true 
that almost without exception, in answering 
Minister Wu or some other Oriental, the mis- 
sionaries and those who represent them assume 
a superior air, and point to the recent outrages 
in China as indicating the natural results of 
Paganism without reflecting that similar things 
occur under the cloak of Christianity. Books 
like the one in hand may serve as a corrective. 
This record of Chinese literature gives us speci- 
mens of poetry and prose as old as Homer, 
David, or Isaiah. They show a continuous line 
of writers who were appealing to delicate senti- 
ments and noble impulses in their readers at a 
time when our Anglo-Saxon or Celtic ancestors 
were painted savages in the forests of Great 
Britain. .The existence of romantic love even 
in early days, the tenderness expressed for 
women and children, refinements of thought and 
expressions of moral beauty, show that in the 
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life of this ancient empire there is hidden from 
the gaze of the Eastern barbarian just such 
noble and beautiful instincts as we have learned 
to regard everywhere as the cement of human 
brotherhood and the bond of society. Had 


China always been an empire of savages prey- | 


ing upon each other or a horde of workers 
fighting each for his own gain, the empire must 
have perished ages ago. Besides illustrations 
of the work of Confucius, Mencius, Lao Tsu, 
and others whose names are more or less 
familiar to the general reader, we have speci- 
mens of prose and poetry from all the dynasties 
down to the last century. 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS IN HYPNOTISM AND 
MEsMERISM. By A. E. Carpenter. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—This is a plain and honest 
description of the processes of the hypnotist as 
they are practised by the author. It is moderate 
in tone and statement, and, while including some 
phenomena which cannot yet be fully accounted 
for, seems not to be misleading. One statement 
if generally received, would correct many false 
and silly notions which have even invaded the 
courts of justice. Our author says that by hyp- 
notism “no fixed moral conviction can be over- 
come, nor will any vital secret be revealed by 
the subject in any stage of hypnosis.” This 
and other remarks agree with our strong con- 
viction that in the cases where one is described 


as having an irresistible power to control another | 


person the truth is that the willingness to be 
controlled always matches the wish to control. 


SANITY OF MIND. By David F. Lincoln, 
M.D. New York: G,P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
— As it should be, this is a sane attempt to de- 
scribe the phenomena of insanity and to suggest 
methods of offsetting hereditary tendencies and 
correcting bad mental habits which lead to that 
lack of self-control of which the end is insanity, 
or worse. Some remarks worth heeding by 
those who pride themselves upon their strength 
are made concerning the irresponsible habits of 
sane people who take pride in outbursts of 
wrath and profanity, not understanding that such 
breaks are allied to the more disagreeable phe- 
nomena of epilepsy. 


Miscellaneous, 


Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot for March is a 
reprint of William Morris’s “Churches of North 
France, No. 1.” The ‘No. 1” seems to prom- 
ise another; but no other is to be expected, as 
it was never written. The subject is Amiens 
Cathedral ; and the article isan ample expression 
of Morris’s great admiration and affection for 
that building, one of a noble family of which he 
could write sincerely, “I think these same 
churches of North France the grandest, the 
most beautiful, the kindest and most loving of 
all the buildings that the earth has ever 
borne.” If there is a defect in the article, it is 
that the treatment is almost exclusively micro- 
scopic; and we lose the large effect of the glori- 
ous unity of the cathedral in the multitude of 
detailed descriptions. These, however, are very 
delightful. It may be doubted if the various 
sculptures have ever had such exquisite atten- 
tion since they first grew. under the medieval 
sculptor’s loving hands. Ruskin did ample jus- 
tice to the carved oaken stalls of the choir, “the 
Bible of Amiens,” in his brochure with this 
title ; and this is probably the reason why Morris 
does not dwell longer on their perfect charm. 
Few who have seen Amiens can escape our own 
sense of miserably imperfect appreciation in 
SoEpaece with Morris’s, as here reproduced 
‘or us. . : 
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SONGS OF FAVORITE FLOWERS. 


Choice selections from standard authors. A 
beautifull gift-book. Handsomely bound in 
silk cloth, rich design in gold, gilt top, an- 
tique, hand-cut edges. Special price for 
Easter, 50 cents. 


“The book is very pretty, and the selections are 
exquisite.”—JOHN W. CHADWIOK, 


EASTER BOOKLETS (choice edition) : 


Not this ‘Way Again. By ABRAM CONKLIN 
The House on the Shore. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE 
Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By CHAs. G. AMES 
The Sparrow’s Fall. By WILLIAM G. GANNETT 
Inhabiting Eternity. By FREDERICK L. HOSMER 
Easter Songs. By CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT 
Not Lost, but Gone Before. By MARGARETS. GATTY 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


The above booklets, white or tinted covers, 
silk-stitched, each 15 cents (eight copies for 
one dollar). 


EASTER BOOKLETS (cheap series) : 


Not Lost, but Gone Before. By MARGARETS. GATTY 
The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By HENRY D, STEVENS 
Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By CHAS. G. AMES 
Inhabiting Eternity. By FREDERICK L, HOSMER 
Not this Way Again. By ABRAM CONKLIN 


Cheap edition, these titles only (colored covers), 
each 6 cents. (Ten copies, one kind or as- 
sorted, 50 cents.) 


EASTER LEAFLETS, 


After Death (‘‘He who died at Azan”’), 
By EDWIN ARNOLD 
Many Mansions. By JAmMzEsS VILA BLAKE 
The Two Mysteries (Life and Death). 
By Mary MApES DODGE 
The Other Side (the Future Life). 
By JoHN W. CHADWICK, 


The above leaflets, envelope size, attractively 
printed in color, each 5 cents. (Per dozen, 
one kind or assorted, 50 cents.) 


EASTER MOTTO-CARDS. 


Through Love to Bee 

: y RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
Alive and Well Somewhere. By WALT WHITMAN 
In Godhead Found. By JoHN W. CHADWIOK 


Prefiguring Sign. By JOSEPH TRUMAN 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT 
Athanasia. By CHARLES G. AMES 
Assurances. y WALT WHITMAN 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Size, 3 x 4 inches, neat designs, in colors. Price, 
less than one dozen, 2 cents each; per 
dozen, one kind or assorted, 20 cents (six 
dozen for one dollar). 


A BOY’S LIFE. 


By Henry D. STEveENs. Cloth, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 
“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 

of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It is a volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street - . - Boston, Mass. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


¢ 
Price 75 Cents. 


| GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St.. 


or 
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The Magazines. 


A noteworthy paper in the March number of 
the Literary Era is entitled “ The Paganism of 
Kipling,” written by Charles Johnston. Edgar 
Saltus writes on the significance of Rabelais, in 
which he credits the great French humorist with 
being the first apostle of free speech. Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton has a paper entitled 
“A Literary Centre Full of Reminiscences ”; 
and Miss Mary G. Woodhull ives some child- 
hood recollections of Walt hitman, with a 
new and interesting photograph. The usual 
departments are continued with ability. 


Literary Notes. 


William James Stillman, the veteran corre- 
spondent in Rome for the London 7Z#mes, has 
greatly expanded the Autobiography of a Journal- 
ist, originally contributed to the Atlantic, and is- 
sues it in book form from the Riverside Press. 


Fisher & Brother, 7 Bible House, New York, 
publish two Easter songs. One, called “The 
Prince of Peace is King,” has words by Edward 
J. Wheeler and music by Victor Hammerel. 
The other is composed by Reginald Barrett, 
with words written by J. Montgomery. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton’s new book, A Short 
Introduction 10 the Literature of the Bible, pub- 
lished by D.C. Heath & Co., is entirely distinct 
from Professor Moulton’s other work, Zhe Li?- 
erary Study of the Bible, which is addressed to 
students of literature. The present work is ad- 
dressed to readers of the Bible in the widest 
sense, and is a plea that literary appreciation 
has an important place and value in the use of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 


Books Received. 


From D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. ‘ 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes. (Mother Goose’s Melodies.) 
Arranged by Charles Welsh. Two Numbers. 10 cents 


each. 
A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. By 
Richard G. Moulton. 
From the Swedenborg Publishing. Company Boston. 
Death and the Future State. By S. H. Spencer. 
From $. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York. 
To Nazareth or Tarsus? By the author of “Not on Cal- 
vary.” $1.00. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. _. 
Reconstruction in Theology. By Henry Churchill King. 


$1.50. 

Australasia, the Commonwealth, and New Zealand. By 
Arthur W. Jose. 40 cents. 

The Making of Christopher Farringham. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. 

Poe’s Prose Tales. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Life in Song. By George Lansing Raymond. $1.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


Character-building Thought Power. The Greatest Thing 


ever known. Every Living Creature. By Ralph Waldo 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
4g ‘American with Lord Roberts. y Julian Ralph. 
1.50. 
From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
The Lady of Nations. By Richard Hayes McCartney. 

From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

High School History of the United States. By Alexander 
ohnston, LL.D. 

From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
According to Plato. By Frankfort Moore. $1.50. 
Masters of Music. By Anna Alice Chapin. $1.50. 
New York in Fiction. By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


$1.35. 
Love’s Argument. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. $1.50. 
Wasps and their Ways. By Margaret W. Morley. _ $1.50. 
A Question of Silence. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Palm Branches. Sacred Song. For high voice. By J. 


Faure. 

Thy Stars. Song for low voice. By W. Berwald.. 

Out of the Depths. Sacred Song. For low voice. By 
W. Berwald. 

Oh! Lift your Joyful Hearts. . 
or low voice. With violin obligato. 


ler. 

As pants the Wearied Hart. Sacred Song. For high or 
medium voice. By Walter Goold. : 

Song for bass voice. By Harry 


Easter Song. For high 
By Louis R. Dress- 


Old Journeyman Days. 


Hale Pike. 
The Gaiety: _‘Two-step March. For the piano, By 
Eleane B. McGregor. 


b iour. S i ‘ice, 
Tass, he caving. Sacred Sone: .RPEneD Yo By| @E0, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


notes of each constituent church and lists of 
ministers, illustrated with pictures of the twenty- 
four-church buildings in groups of six, with a 
group of the Presidents of the Conference, has 
been prepared by the Secretary for the families 
of the Conference. 
25 Beacon Street, at 25 cents, or will be sent 
by mail for 30 cents on application, to the 
Secretary, George M. Bodge, Westwood, Mass. 
es 


EASTER BOOKLET. 


25 BEACON STREET, - - 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 


By ae J. Stittman. With two portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, 
.00. 

A notable addition to the attractive volumes of biography and 
reminiscence which have lately appeared. It is one of the richest and 
fullest, for Mr. Stillman is one of the most picturesque characters of 
our time. A large and distinguished group of friends figure in these 
volumes,— Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Norton, Judge Hoar, Agassiz, 
Ruskin, Turner, the Rossettis ; and Italians and Greeks of great dis- 
tinction. Mr. Stillman writes of his experiences while U. S. Consul 
at Rome and Crete, and while correspondent of the London Zimes. 
He writes with perfect frankness and much literary charm. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA 


By Burton EcBEerT STEVENSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A strong historical romance of the time of Braddock’s ill-fated 
expedition to Fort Duquesne. The hero is a soldier under Washington, 
and has a long experience of perils and hardships. A love-story is 
threaded throughout the narrative, which describes admirably the times, 
Washington, and a finely attractive hero and heroine. 


DOG-WATCHES AT SEA 


By Stanton H. KInc, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book has an interest like that of Dana’s world-famous 
“Two Years before the Mast.” It is a plain tale of twelve years in 
the merchant and naval marine, simple in style, and presenting the 
realistic side of sea life. The writer sailed in many ships and visited 
many ports of the world. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston 


HE HISTORICAL SKETCH of the 
NORFOLK CONFERENCE, with brief 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Copies will be on sale at 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 
Three Sermons 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


From Faith to Faith. 
Reasons for Believing in a Future Life. 
Souls already risen with Christ. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Map. 


} This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
BOSTON. | starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 


been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


2 RA ee 
OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. | ign fh cated relation to Me aslo tract to Be 


handed to boys and youth. LY is et in 

2 Z t time. 

By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. the Register Tract Series, and may e had at any 
Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


PRICE 81.00. 
Address Christian Register Association, 


a72 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Child-song. 


He that is to life beguiled 
By the clinging of a child 
Hath, I know, great store of grace, 
And with Love a dwelling-place; 
For all heaven hath dreamed and smiled 
In the sweet face of a child. 
— Frank L. Stanton. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Miller of Mansfield, 


AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


It happened once, long years ago, that Henry, 
the royal king of merry England, rode a-hunt- 
ing in the green forest of Sherwood. Very 
pleasant it was there; and perhaps the heart of 
the king was rather in the joy of the fair day 
than in the wish to slay noble harts or dainty 
does, for the hunters had little success in the 
chase. All the long summer day the king rode 
gallantly through the wood, followed close by 
his princes and nobles, who, however weary they 
might be, ventured no word about returning un- 
til the king desired it. As the day passed, their 
ardor lessened; and they pressed less hotly after 
their master, favoring their tired horses. He 
took no notice, apparently intent on his own 
thoughts ; but, when at last the long, level rays 
of the setting sun gave way to twilight, he found 
himself riding alone. Night falls quickly in 
such a forest, and it was not long before the king 
was obliged to own to himself that he knew not 
the way back. 

Uncertain which way to go and wearied with 
riding, he wondered if he must needs spend the 
night in the woods; and it was a relief when he 
beheld a rude miller jogging along toward him 
on the woodland path. When he asked the 
miller the way to fair Nottingham town, the 
miller looked him over slowly from head to 
heels, noting his fine clothes and his assured 
manner. Then he burst into laughter; and, with- 
out answering the king’s question, he said :— 

“Tis not for nothing thou ridest so far from 
the way, I warrant me. Stand thee back there, 
lest I presently crack thy knave’s crown well for 
thee.” 

The king was little accustomed to such rude- 
ness; but the humor of the situation tickled his 
fancy, and he inquired good-naturedly,— 

“Why, what dost thou take me for, good 
man, that thy judgment is so brief and withal so 
decided?” 

<“Good faith, without flattery I tell thee 
plainly that I take thee for a fine gentleman 
thief. Thou hast not a groat in thy purse; and 
all thy inheritance hangs on thy back, that will I 
wager.” 

“By my honor,” returned the king, “thou 
doest me a wrong. ’Tis lodging merely that I 
lack; and I have money in my purse to pay for 
the same, came it even to forty pence.” 

The miller was struck with his frankness, and 
began to modify his opinion. “If, indeed, thou 
art a true man,” quoth he, “I’ll lodge thee all 
night in my own house; for to Nottingham 
comest thou not in this darkness.” 

“Here is my hand on it,” said the king. 
“Even they who like me least will tell thee that 
I am true.” And he held out his hand to the 
miller, But the latter drew back. 
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“Nay, let us go softly. I shake not hands 
with every gay fellow that happens by. I'll 
know thee better before I put my hand in thine, 
for I shake with none but honest men.” 

Then they went along to the miller’s house, 
from the open door of which came a great smell 
of cooking. In marched the miller ahead of the 
king. “Now,” said he, “come hither to the light, 
that I may see thy face and make up my mind.” 

“Look your fill,” replied the king, with a laugh. 
“Spare not my modesty.” 

“By my troth,” said the miller, boldly, “I like 
thy face. Thou art honest, I’ll be bound.” But 
his good wife was prudent, and bade her husband 
deal warily with the stranger. 

“A handsome youth art thou in truth,” she 
said; “but art thou not perhaps a runaway from 
thy master’s service? Show me thy passport 
from him.” Then the king, taking his plumed 
hat in his hand, bowed low with that gracious 
courtesy for which he was famed in lordly halls, 
and said :— 

“TI am not a runaway, nor have I service by 
any master. I am but a poor courtier, and have 
lost my way. If so be that I receive kindness, 
surely-I will requite it in every degree.” 

His courtesy pleased the good woman; and she 
whispered to the miller, saying that it would 
surely be asin to turn him away. They agreed 
that the handsome youth seemed to be of good 
kin, and that he knew well how to keep his place 
when addressed by his betters. So he was 
bidden stay until the morning light. 

“Thou. shalt be well lodged, though I say it 
myself,” quoth she, proudly. “Fresh straw for 
the bed, and good brown hempen sheets, like- 
wise, none better in Nottingham.” 

“And thou shalt sleep with our own son,” 
began the miller; but here he was interrupted by 
the son himself, Richard by name and a strong, 
lusty fellow. 

“Nay, but there I have something to say. Tell 
me first that thou art indeed a cleanly man, who 
wilt bring me no disgrace.” 

At this the king laughed so heartily that the 
tears came into his eyes. Then they all sat 
down to a supper of hot bag puddings and good 
apple pies, and drank one after another from a 
big brown bowl. 

Soon they were right merry together, and after 
a little the miller said to his wife,— . 

“Now fetch forth lightfoot, and we will all 
taste sweetness in truth.” 

So the good wife brought out a fine venison 
pasty. “Eat of lightfoot,” quoth the miller, “but 
make no waste.” 

The king was amazed. “In faith,” said he, 
“never have I eaten a greater dainty.” 

“No dainty at all,” interrupted Richard. “That 
is not a dainty of which we eat every day.” 

“Then in what place may be bought meat like 
this, and how cometh it that it is in such plenty ?” 

The miller’s son laughed heartily. “Never a 
penny do we pay for it, by my faith. From 
merry Sherwood we fetch it home with little 
trouble; for know, friend, now and again hap- 
peneth it that we make free with the king’s 
deer.” And the miller’s son winked merrily to 
the king, 

“Then I believe, indeed,” said the king, “that 
this is venison.” 

“Any fool might know that,” returned Rich- 
ard. “Never are we without two or three, most 
excellent fat, here in this house. But prithee, 
wherever thou goest, say naught of this; for not 
for twopence would we let it come to the king’s 
Carsto G 
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Then, indeed, the king laughed his merry 
laugh again, and shook hands with Richard. 
“Have no fear, good fellow, and doubt me not. 
I give ye all my promise that the king shall 
know naught more of it from me than he knows 
at this moment.” 

So jolly were they all together that many 
good wishes were exchanged, and the king 
vowed that rarely had he passed a pleasanter 
evening. They drank his health in a cup of 
lamb’s wool, as they called a drink made of 
spiced ale and the juice of roasted apples; and 
the miller and Richard told many a merry tale 
of their deerhunting in Sherwood Forest- 
Never slept the king more soundly than that 
night in the home of the miller of Mansfield, al- 
beit he had a strange bedfellow. 

In the mean time the courtiers had been 
searching the wide forest through for their 
master. Up and down they went in small bands, 
each eager to be the first to find him, but know-, 
ing not whether they should come across him 
dead or alive. The next morning, after the 
king had thanked his entertainers for their wel- 
come hospitality and rewarded them as was fit- 
ting, he bade them farewell with the courteous 
hope that they might meet again. Richard 
brought his horse, offering to accompany him 
for a part of the way toward Nottingham. Just 
as the king was about to mount, a troop of 
noble knights came galloping up in haste. As 
soon as they espied the king, a joyous shout 
went up; and almost immediately each man had 
dismounted, and bent the knee before his 
monarch in ready homage. ~ 

The miller was-stricken dumb with fear as he 
recognized the rank of his guest and recalled 
the manner of his entertaining and the confes- 
sions that had been poured into his ears. He 
stood shaking and quaking in his shoes, a hor- 
rible fear in his heart that he was to be hanged 
forthwith. The miller’s wife stared with all her 
eyes, half afraid, but also half proud that the 
king of merry England had slept between her 
goodly hempen sheets and drunk of her nut- 
brown ale. She forgot the venison pasty in the 
moment, and knew naught of the fear that made 
the miller’s heart wofully to bleed. Nobody 
knew what became of Richard; but he disap- 
peared at the first word, and he would never tell 
whither he fled. I think myself that he hid 
under the bed which had been honored by the 
royal visitant. 

The king stood for a moment looking at the 
miller with royal dignity, but his face gave no 
hint of his thoughts. To the miller it seemed 
stern and terrible; and, as he slowly drew his 
sword, the poor man, nothing doubting that his 
head was immediately to be cut off, threw him- 
self at his feet, weeping bitterly. But the king 
gave him a smart stroke with the flat of his 
sword, not on the neck, but on his shoulder, say- 
ing: “Thou kneelest the miller of Mansfield. 
Now rise Sir John Cockle.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


Wild Animals and Catnip, 


A curious investigator and a few sprigs -of 
catnip.led to an amusing scene at the Zoo in 
Central Park, New York, recently. ‘ 

The tigers and the puma scornfully refused to 
notice the herb when it was presented to them 
by the keeper; but the lion, the lionesses, and 
the big leopard were boisterous in their mani- 
festations of pleasure. 

The lion planted a foot upon it, smelled it, 
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Jicked it, sprawled upon it, and tossed it about 
jn ways unbecoming his, kingly dignity. The 
leopard picked it up in her huge paw, took long 
and ecstatic sniffs, and rolled over and over 
upon it in the exuberance of her delight. In 
her efforts to apply it to the upper part of her 
head, she performed acrobatic feats of an as- 
tonishing kind. é4 

' From his experiment the investigator was 
satisfied that love of catnip is not confined to 
the domestic branch of the cat family. 


A Snow Table. 


It was snowing. Slowly and silently, but 
steadily, the snow was coming down. Four 
little faces looked out of the library window, 
watching it. 

“Oh, dear, it is just too bad1” said Ted, the 
oldest. “I wish it would stop! It has snowed 
a lot now; and I want to make a snow man.” 

“But mamma won't let us go out until it does 
stop,” said Frances. “So we might as well play 
with our dolls. Come on, Grace.” 

After they had gone, Ted and Harry still stood 
looking at the snow. It was hard to be shut in 
a whole day. F 

Mamma had an old table that she had used 
last winter for a flower table. It had a deep 
‘box on top, lined with zinc. This year papa had 
had a small conservatory built, so it wasn’t in 
use. It stood on the piazza in front of the 
library window. 
itself up on window-ledge and railing; and the 
table was nearly full of the soft, feathery stuff, 
when a bright thought came to Ted. 

“Oh, say, if mamma would only let us go out 
on the piazza, we could have lots of fun! We 
could move the table up in the corner where the 
snow doesn’t come, and have a snow table in- 
stead of a sand table, such as we have in the 


nursery. We could make fine things out of the 


snow. It looks just soft enough to mould 
nicely.” 

Of course, the girls wanted to go, also; and, 
as there were just four children and four cor- 
ners to the table, there was a corner for each 
one. 

Mamma said yes when they asked her, and 
coats and hats were quickly on. Such fun as 
they had! 

Ted made a beautiful park in his corner, with 
a statue of General Grant,—at least, he said it 
was; but it looked exactly like an ordinary snow 
man, only very, very small. 

Harry had a fort in his corner, and had piles 
of cannon-balls not much larger than big but- 
tons. Frances had a house, with the grounds 
around it laid out in winding drives and path- 
“ways. 

Grace made a toboggan slide, and had little 
toboggans made of cardboard for her tiny dolls. 

They played a long while, only going in onee 
in a while to warm their fingers; for you can’t 
mould things with gloves or mittens on. At 
last they had to go in. It was getting late, and 
mamma was afraid they would catch cold. The 
snow had stopped now, and a fine rain was 
coming down. 

“Jt will all be gone, and it did look so pretty! 
I wanted papa to see it!” sighed Grace. 

But the next morning, when they went to look 
at their snow moulding, what do you think had 
happened? Why, the rain had frozen all over 
‘everything; and there were the park and fort 
and house looking as if they were made of solid 


Ace, 


The snow was fast piling 
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The train had started, too; and for a mile the 
cowboy and his pony kept up with the train. 

Fred grew more and more excited as the race 
kept up; and, when at last the cowboy drew rein 
and the plucky little pony dropped behind, Fred 
got up and waved his cap. Then he dropped 
‘| back into his seat, but you may be sure he was 
not sleepy for some time after that— Julia D. 
Cowles, in the Youth's Companion. 
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Papa was called to come and see it, and’he 
thought they had done wonderful things with 
their snow modelling... As the weather remained |- 
cold, and the table was in the corner, away from 
the sun, it lasted for several days-—-May W. 
Clymer, in Youth's Companion... 


A Race. 


Fred was almost asleep. He had been travel- 
ling on the cars for nearly two days; and all of Beecher’s Boyishness. 
this second day they had been crossing the e 
plains of Montana, where there had been very 
little to interest a boy of ten outside the car 
windows. 

But, just as his head was beginning to droop 
in a sleepy nod, Cousin Arthur took hold of his 
arm, and said: “Do you see that pony standing 
beside the car? That is a real cowboy’s pony.” 

Fred was awake in a moment, and he looked 
out of the window eagerly. 

The train had stopped at a station, but there 
were no buildings to be seen except the depot 
and one other small frame house. 

The pony was standing quite near the car, his 
head stretched out and the reins hanging down 
toward the ground. 

“When the cowboy throws the reins over the 
pony’s head,” said Cousin Arthur, “the pony 
knows that he is to stand still, just as our horses 
stand still when they are tied.” 

“Why don’t the cowboys tie their ponies (ste 
asked Fred, curiously. 

“What would they tie them to?” asked Cousin 
Arthur; and then Fred laughed at his own ques- 
tion, for as far as he could see in any direction 
there was not a bush or a post in sight, to say 
nothing of a tree or a fence. 

“The ponies understand,” said Cousin Arthur, 
“and one that has been trained will not move 
when he is left that way.” 

Just then the whistle blew for the train to 
start; and, as it whistled, a cowboy, the owner of 
the pony, dashed out of the little frame building 
and jumped upon the pony’s back. 

He wore a broad felt hat, a bright red shirt, a 
bandanna handkerchief tied loosely around his 
neck, and a pair of leather breeches with the 
hair left upon that part of the leather which 
formed the front of the legs. Around his waist 
was a cartridge-belt, with two big “six-shooters” 
fastened to it. Fred watched him with wide- 
open eyes. 

When he jumped so suddenly into the saddle, 
the pony placed its four feet close together and 
began to “buck.” The motion that it made was 
like that of a rocking-horse, only it was not 
nearly so smooth. First its four feet struck the 
ground together, then its back feet; and as they 
went as fast as he could make them go right in 
the same spot, and as he kept his head and tail 
down as close to his feet as possible, it took a 
very good rider to keep in the saddle. 

Fred laughed heartily at the comical sight, and 
at the same time wondered how the cowboy 
could keep on. But he did. 

Presently he struck his spurs into the pony’s 
sides, and with one great plunge he started off. 


** DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 


SAPOLIO_ 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 


The following story is an amusing anecdote of 
a great man who loved children and shared their 
fun. 

Dr. E. K. Cressey, of Brooklyn Hills, LI, 
says that one day, when he was a small boy, his 
mother left the house, cautioning him and his 
brothers to be quiet and not romp while she was 
gone. 

Presently Mr. Beecher arrived to make a call 
upon the Cresseys, and found no one to receive 
him but demurelooking boys. A flash of an- 
ticipation came into his eyes, as he joyously told 
his young hosts to prepare for the romp of their 
lives. 

“But mamma told us we mustn’t romp,” pro- 
tested the future doctor of philosophy. 

“7’}] take all the responsibility,” replied the 
great preacher. 

When Mrs. Cressey neared the house on her 
return, she heard indications of a small riot. 
Filled with indignation at this unheard of re- 
bellion in her little republic, she rushed into the 
house, with words of rebuke trembling on her 
tongue, 

At the door she paused, petrified. Henry 
Ward Beecher was flat on his back on the floor, 
with a parcel of young Indians apparently danc- 
ing a ghost dance on his prostrate form and emit- 
ting shrill yells. The appearance of the avenger 
instantly froze into silent consternation all the 
rebels except the arch insurgent. Climbing to 
his feet, the unabashed clergyman said :-— 

“Mrs, Cressey, I promised my friends here to 
take all the responsibility for this outbreak ; and 
I am ready to take whatever is due them. You 
may begin at once.” 

But for once there was an infraction of the 
laws in the Cressey household that was not 
punished.— Selected. 


A small boy in the juvenile grammar class, 
being told to compare the adjective “little,” 
answered: “Little, small, nothing at all.” 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate | 
‘Good Digestion. 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and 
‘all gone” feeling of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 
The Flower. 


Once in a golden hour 
IT cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 
The people said a weed. 


/Besides ourselves there is one young married 
couple and two bachelor settlers. The soil is 
as fine as anywhere in the world; the land all 
rolling, hilly, and even mountainous; and some 
of the finest timber in the world,— sugar pine, 
cedar, yellow pine, white, red, and yellow fir, 
and what is called Douglas spruce. A gentleman 
from Ohio, near Oberlin, was recently here. He 
said there would be a great rush of timber 
speculators in here before the summer was over; 
and I could but think what a pity all this fine 
land to be bought up by non-resident speculators, 
when so many good homes could be made here. 
We need a settlement, and want neighbors so 
much. But it is over fifty miles to the nearest 
railway station ; and of course we have no schools, 
no churches, or anything like that. It is,on an — 
average, twenty-five hundred feet above sea 
level, and never gets colder than four above zero 
in winter, though snow falls three feet deep some 
seasons, I have not known it to lie on longer 
than three weeks. We have always fine water 
and abundance of good wood. All the hardy 
vegetables grow well here; and we always have 
tomatoes, watermelons, and squashes, too, have 
ripened corn here also, and timothy, red clover, 
and alfalfa do finely. Of fruits we have all the 
berries and apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
prunes of finest quality. We are so far away from 
civilization we have as yet none of the fruit 
pests, such as San José scale codlin moth, etc., 
to contend with. I should like to correspond 
with some one interested in finding homes for 
the poor, If we could have a class of settlers 
like some Swedes and North German people, or 
like the old class of New Englanders who settled 
the Middle West, I should beso glad. They 
must not look for any such landscape as the 
great prairie States present. It is very different; 
but there is a rich soil, fine timber, indications 
of oil, coal, and iron. Angora goats do finely 
here. There is still much hunting of deer and 
other game. JI would answer all letters of 
persons who send self-addressed stamped en- 
velopes, and try to help all I could. I do so 
want a settlement. Despite what real estate 
agents may tell about the land being all taken, 
there is ample room for thousands here in 
Oregon yet, either to use homestead right or to 
buy cheap land of the railroad company. Both 
can be done right here.” : 


said that, even when he chose the career of a 
man of business, he chosé it with the intention 
of being prime minister of an empire. 

It seemed to me that in the discussion which 
followed, a discussion of most serious interest, 
the more general impression was that in the 
United States the drift of ambition now is prob- 
ably in the other direction. We used to ridi- 
cule our contemporaries for seeking to be presi- 
dent or governor or mayor. Is it not the habit 
now. to question men’s motives, if they appear 
to seek such offices,—to ask why they seek for 
them? I have always said that Mr. Blaine would 
have been President of the United States but 
that half the editors in his party were jealous of 
the assumption of that office by a fellow-editor. 
Is there not, especially among the most dainty 
people, a disposition to look with unfriendly 
eyes upon the young man who addresses himself 
frankly to a political career? I happened to sit 
next Gov. Wolcott, as this discussion went 
on. I wondered whether he were not thinking, 
as I was thinking, of the snubs he must have 
received—from personal friends, from old col- 
lege friends, because he was willing to work 
in the public administration of his country. 
How fortunate it is, indeed, that the men who 
passed such criticisms upon him can so easily 
forget now that they ever did so! 

On the other hand, in the other point of view, 
it seemed clear that the remarkable successes of 
business men, in the services which they have 
rendered to the State, presented themselves very 
forcibly to men of the type who were discussing 
them. Even in the difficult matter of wealth, it 
is clear that wealth has its attractive side.. And 
if a man use his brains so that every widow in 
Genesee Street or at the Five Points may have 
her loaf of bread for one-half the expenditure 
which her grandmother made for hers, is not 
that a victory which that man has earned, even 
if he have earned at the same time a fortune 
which would have frightened Monte. Cristo? 
Has not Robert Fulton served the United States 
with a service as distinguished as was rendered 
in the year 1807, the year the Clermont went 
up the Hudson River, by any of the men who 
thought themselves the statesmen of that day? 
Is that nation wise, or is that father or mother 
wise, who choose to set back their sons in’ an 
ambition which may lead them to enterprises as 
large as those which opened the fur trade or the 
East India trade, which gave value to the valleys 
of the Missouri and the Mississippi, or which 
have united the two great oceans by the system 
of railways? 

Is it perhaps true that on either side the 
leaders are born with certain God-given abili- 
ties, which it is wise to use? _ The true history 
of republics will be apt .to show that, if they 
freely keep open the lines of promotion, the 
right men will come to the front. It is when 
the lines of promotion are open that the leaders 
lead. : EDWARD E. HALE. 


To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden bower, 
And, muttering discontent,- 
Curs’d me and my flower. 


Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light; 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 


Sow’d it far and wide 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 
“Splendid is the flower.” 


Read my little fable: 
He that runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor, indeed ; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 
— Lord Tennyson. 


Higher Up. 


That is a good story of Mr. Webster, which 
says that, when a young lawyer asked him 
whether there were any room in Boston for 
men of their calling, he said, “ There is always 
room enough higher up.” We ought to be 
thankful that the words have become a proverb 
in our time. In truth, they contain the solution 
of almost all the great sociological questions. 

But they involve a question of their own. 
What is “higher up”? Black Hawk or Sitting 
Bull would say one thing, Mr. Webster himself 
would say one thing, Mr. Longfellow, perhaps, 
would say another, and the Twenty seniors whom 
the reader shall hear, as they close the com- 
mencement exercises of twenty colleges, may 
give twenty more solutions. I heard the ques- 
tion discussed not long ago, as if it were a ques- 
tion of race, to a considerable extent, or at least, 
of national conditions,—the discussion was at 
one of our oldest clubs,—among forty or fifty 
gentlemen, most of whom were of high positien 
and of wide opportunities for education and 
observation. 

_ The comparison was proposed by a distin- 
guished historian, as including, perhaps, a con- 
trast between England and United: States at 
the present time. Taking it for granted that 
intelligent and educated men want to succeed, 
and that this means that they want to advance, 
what.are the ranges of life, in England or Amer- 
ica, which, on the whole, attract men who are 
able to lead? What are the opportunities and 
duties, what are the prizes, if you please, what 
are the temptations before ambitious men who 
have a right to be ambitious? This gentleman 
spoke with the caution which belongs to wise 
men. But it was clear that, after long observa- 
tion in England of men and measures, he thinks 
that, on the whole, the ambitious enthusiasms of 
men of ability are most often awakened by the. 
career of life connected with the government of 
an empire. He thinks that even the “prizes” 
which fall to those who succeed in directing the 
great industrial enterprises of that empire are 
not so attractive as the prizes of what is called 
a “public career.” Mr. Chamberlain would have 


An English Unitarian Address to the 
King. 


A special meeting of the Committee of the 
National Conference was held at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, Mr. David Martineau in 
the chair. On the motion of Mr. Edwin 
Clephan, seconded by Rev. F. W. Stanley, 
the following address was adopted, to be pre- 
sented to the king : — 


Unto the King’s Most Excellent Majesty: 

The loyal and dutiful address of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and Com- 
mittee, and other members of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, and other Non-subscribing or kindred) 
‘Congregations : — 

May it please your Majesty, we humbly desire 
to express to your Majesty our heartfelt sym- 
pathy on the occasion of the death of your 
Majesty’s beloved and august mother, our late 
Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria. 

We commemorate with deep gratitude the 
many.and illustrious virtues which ennobled her 
rule, her steadfast adherence to the methods of 
constitutional government, her abiding devotion 


Correspondence. | 


FINDING HOMES FOR FAMILIES. 

.. “In the Register of January 31 you quote 
from a letter written by a settler in South 
Dakota, and I would like to tell the people who 
wish to make homes in the West what a chance 
there is here. I write from Prospect, Ore. 
We, husband, wife, and four children, are almost 
alone in a little highland valley that might give 
homes ito ‘three or four hundred families. 


‘to fulfil in prosperity upon the Throne those 
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to her exalted duty, her wisdom in counsel, her | In the hands of entirely just persons, of course, 
love of peace, and her gracious sympathy with | there is no danger in such a system; but even 
the joys and griefs of all classes of her people..| {ypitarianism cannot rest in the confidence that 

Especially do we remember with reverence | 5. 1, ble ae Bahan d 
the unfeigned trust in the guidance of Almighty Myhiad Ber Wgh. CSpahle, Ce DEER CEC AS 
God our heavenly Father which enabled her to Mr. Cuckson says, by “false prejudice or paltry 
bear great responsibilities, to endure many per- | lies,” who may find their way to official positions 
sonal and public sorrows, and to sustain unfail-|and come to possess the power of placing the 
ingly ees of civil ake apt say liberty. living of some minister “in jeopardy.” That 
And, finally, we respectfully offer to your system of Administration is a very faulty one 
which renders it easy for any minister to be 


Majesty the loyal assurance of our earnest 

prayer that your Majesty may long be enabled a 
falsely accused, and under such accusation to be 
forced from a parish or kept from a pulpit with- 

out having an opportunity to make a clear state- 

ment of his own case. 

Very likely that has not occurred in any 
church through the mal-administration of the 
officers of the Association; but Mr. Cuckson’s 
point is an important one, that the fault is with 
the system which would make such a thing pos- 
sible. It is to be hoped that the matter will be 
carefully considered, not only because of its 
bearing upon the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and its work, but that the attention of 
Unitarians generally may be drawn to the sub- 
ject, and they be led to see the principle involved 
in any organized work which they may carry on. 

The expression, “irritating, tormenting, tyran- 
nical,” used in the above-mentioned article, is 
rather strong, but perhaps none too strong as 
applied to any system of organization which 
cripples the minister or missionary in any local 
field, where his only purpose and desire is to 
exert a salutary influence upon his peéple and 
lead them a little step forward. 

Mary TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 


Shall we not suit the action to the word, and, 
uniting our scattered forces, organize them in 
some such wise and practical fashion as shall best 
enable us to get our message spoken and the 
work done that God has given us to do? Of 
course, it is not the act of organization alone, but 
the form of it, that is important. And the spirit 
of our religion, and the spirit of the age alike, 
demand that the organization, whatever form it 
takes, shall be in principle democratic, and for 
and by the people. F 

Why, therefore, should we not organize our 
religious freedom in some such way as long ago 
our political freedom was organized for us? 
No man thinks his personal freedom is menaced 
or his individual rights curtailed because of his 
membership in the great corporate Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Each individual is 
represented in the legislature and councils of 
the State. Each individual’s power and influ- 
ence, delegated to his representative and by the 
principle “quod facit per alium facit per se,” is 
constantly brought to bear and actually exerted, 
not only in discussions, but in the making and 
execution of the laws. So that—so far from 
the State’s tyrannizing over the individual—each 
individual, on the contrary, is thus actually en- 
abled to live a larger and more efficient, a freer 
and more abundant life. 

And so, I ask, is it not possible, would it not 
be desirable, to organize our people and parishes 
in some such free and democratic Common- 
wealth and Church? Our president would then 
occupy some such position as the governor, the 
chief executive of the Commonwealth. The 
board of directors would serve as a standing 
committee or advisory council. Each parish, 
simply and thoroughly organized within itself, 
while closely related to every other, would com- 
prise a separate and independent constituency. 
The parish would elect its own representatives ; 
while the ministers of the various parishes, sit- 
ting as a senate, not separately, but acting and 
voting concurrently, the whole company of lay- 
men and ministers would thus constitute the 
representative and legislative body of the Unita- 
rian Commonwealth or Church. 

“United we stand, divided we fall,” is just as 
true for churches as for colonies. “E Pluribus 
Unum” is just as likely to mean as much in the 
Church’s as the nation’s. life. It may prove to 
be the one thing needed to give us all the in- 
spiring and upbearing consciousness of our soli- 
darity, and do away with that orphaned, desolate 
feeling we all have felt at times, and especially 
those whose lot is cast in the outposts of our 
Church and country. And, best of all, such a 
Church could soon become a great and holy 
ideal, like home and the native land, some- 
thing that would stir the deepest emotions of 
the soul, something to love with a passionate 
enthusiasm, something a man would be. glad 
to serve and sacrifice for. J 

Joun A. BEVINGTON. 


great purposes which your Majesty has been 
pleased to announce as the guiding aims of 
your Majesty’s reign, and may be supported, 
with the divine blessing, in every arduous 
labor for the welfare of the realm by the help 
of your gracious Consort, Queen Alexandra, who 
shares so fully with your Majesty the sincere 
affection of your people. 


_ Estiin CARPENTER, President. 

. BLAKE OpcErs, Vice-President. 
H. CHATFIELD CLARKE, 7reasurer. 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
Cuas. FENTON, 

F, W. STANLEY, 
Joun ELLIs, 


Secretaries. 


| The Free Lecture on Birds. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society has 
recently offered to any responsible person the 
free use of a typewritten lecture about birds, 
with lantern and-slides, on condition that it shall 
be presented to an audience without charge. 
We are requested to state that it is designed for 
use solely in New England. Further applica- 
tions for the lecture and communications regard- 
ing the Audubon Society should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Harriet E. Richards, 234 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston. 


Shall Democratic Christianity have 
a Democratic Organization? — 


I am profoundly interested in the letter of Mr. 
Cuckson, published in a recent issue of the 
Christian Register. 1 should like to say some- 
thing, too, if I may, bearing on the subject which 
he proposes there. 

Mr. Cuckson says, “There is, it seems to me, 
no more important question to which our de- 
nomination can address itself at the present mo- 
ment thai the readjustment of our ecclesiastical 
polity, alike in individual churches and through- 
out the community.” This is a true word, and 
one that has much needed to be said for some 
several years past. 

Ever since the memorable Conference of 1894 
we have been asking, ‘What is the next thing to 
do»? and expecting the greatest thing to come. 
Again and again from one and another the 
stirring words have come in trumpet tones, 
“Speak to the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” But the trumpet has given a too uncer- 
tainsound. At any rate, we have not gone. We 
do not now very appreciably go forward. It is 
as though some wizard had enchanted us; for, 
somehow, we do not seem to be able to go for- 
ward, Thesituation is remarkable. Whatis the 
matter? I believe Mr. Cuckson has pointed out 
one source of our weakness. Look closely at it. 
Here, ready and waiting, we have our leaders, 
able, devoted, intrepid, and the divinest cause 
ever given to mortal man. We have a creed or 
watchword that appeals to sincere and earnest 
men and women everywhere, so winsome that it 
only needs to be known to be loved. But we 
have no troops, no army, no organized force 
in the hands of one or two persons with, as Mr. | upon which our leaders can everywhere and al- 
Cuckson says, “no clerical court to which a| ways depend. That is, we need organization. 
misjudged minister may seek protection or | The word of our time, of all wise times, is “or- 
redress, and to which churches may appeal.” ganize,” The action for our time is “organize.” 


“Christian Registers” Distributed. 


I have received a very kind and prompt re- 
sponse to my request for offers of current num- 
bers of the Christian Register. I have now more 
offers than requests. But, as I shall probably 
receive more requests within the next few weeks, 
I hope to be able to use all the copies offered. 
I will venture, therefore, to keep the notes, and 
send word to the writers as fast as new requests 
come in. 

One or two parcels of Registers have been sent 
directly tome. No names were with them; and 
I therefore take this method of thanking the 
senders for the kind intention, and explaining 
that I can make no use of them. I would return 
them if I knew from whom they came. 

- L, FREEMAN CLARKE, 
9x Mt. Vernon STREET, Boston. 


The Principle of Organization. 


In Rev. Mr. Cuckson’s article upon “The 
Nominating Committee” he has touched upon 
some very vital points in the administration of 
Unitarian work, especially in his suggestion that 
attention be given to those practical matters 
which concern ministers so greatly in their 
business relations. 

I have long been impressed with the very 
peculiar attitude of Unitarians in the matter of 
intrusting great responsibilities to individuals, 
placing the interests of large numbers of people 


FARMINGTON. 


Unitarian Organization. 


I wish to thank Mr. Cuckson for his letter in 
the Christian Register of March 7th. I earnestly 
hope that the question he raises will be taken up 
by our ministers and laymen, and that some 
definite, satisfactory result may be reached. 
Certainly, our churches, if they gave any atten- 
tion to the matter, must agree with Mr. Cuckson 
as to the necessity for a readjustment of our ec- 
clesiastical polity. But is it quite fair to pat 
the blame so entirely on the parishes? In a 
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question of this kind are not the ministers the 
ones to lead? The work in our parishes is done 
by, comparatively, a few persons; and in the 
larger number of our parishes these persons 
have to devote the greater part of the time and 
attention they can give to parish matters to the 
financial question. Are they very likely to think 
about better methods of church government in 
the denomination, unless the question is espe- 
cially brought before them? And how many of 
our ministers ever bring the question of better 
methods to the attention of their parishes in any 
definite way? They may talk to a few particular 
friends on the subject; but how many ever send 
to the parish meetings suggestions for better 
methods in their own parishes, or urge any stand 


on the part of the parish that would signify any- 


relation to the denomination? How many min- 
isters ever even attempt to meet their people to 
consider these things? And certainly no one can 
attend a business meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Anniversary Week without 
feeling how perfectly perfunctory a part our 
parishes are expected to take. Would not our 
real congregationalism be better manifested if 
our ministers had a voice and a vote in our par- 
ish meetings? 
A MEMBER OF A PARISH COMMITTEE. 


The International Council. 


The preparations for the first session of the 
International Council in London, on the 30th and 
31st of May next, have been pushed with energy 
and discretion by our English friends, in. co- 
operation with their foreign brethren. Especial 
credit is due to Rev. W. C. Bowie for his labors 
in this cause,—labors which promise to be 
crowned with abundant success. It is generally 
felt in Unitarian circles in Great Britain that 
the forthcoming anniversary and twentieth cen- 
tury festival meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Asssociation are destined to be the 
most largely attended and most important gath- 
ering ever held by the liberal Christians of that 
country. Hard upon these meetings, which will 
occupy the earlier part of the week, will follow 
the sessions of the International Council, which 
ought to prove the culmination of the week’s 
enthusiasm and interest. The programmes have 
not yet been finally arranged, but we are able to 
announce the following twenty-minute papers as 
having been promised :— 

Rev. Tony Andre, Florence, 
Movement in Italy.” 

Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Liverpool, 
“Religious Thought in England at the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, Paris, “The Contribu- 
tion of France to Religious Progress.’’ 

Prof. G. Boros, D.D., Kolozsvar, “Religious 
Problems in Hungary.’’ 

‘Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Oxford, 
“Presidential Address International Council.” ' 

Rev. Chas. W. Wendte, U.S.A., “The Amer- 
ican Idea of Church and State.” 

Rev. James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Ox- 
ford, “The Spiritual Factor of Life and the 
Materialism of the Time.” : 

Rev. James Hocart, Brussels, “The Struggle 
with Catholicism in Belgium,” 

Rey. Kristofer Janson, Christiania, “Religious 
Liberalism in the Life and Literature of Scandi- 
navia.” 

Prof: Otto Pfleiderer, Berlin, “The Social 
Activities of the Age, and their Religious Sig- 
nificance.” of rat f Os ¢ f ae 


“The Liberal 
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Prof. Jean Réville, D.D., Paris, “The Mis- 
sion of Liberal Protestants among Catholic 
Peoples.” 

Mr. Zennuke Toyosaki, Tokio, 
Liberalism in Japan.” : 

Mr. Graham Wallas, M.A., London, “Religion 
and Empire.” 

Rev. A. M. Bose, M A., Calcutta, 
in India.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, “The Preservation of 
the Christian Ideal amid Changing Forms of 
Thought.” 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, 
U.S.A., “The Unitarian Message.” 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M. A., “The Opening 
Century viewed in the Light of the Great 
Poets.” 

Rev. Joseph Wood, Birmingham, “The Op- 
portunities of the Young in the New Century.” 

Rev. V. Tchertkoff (a friend of Tolstoy), 
“The Position and Prospects of Liberal Religion 
in Russia.” 


“Religious 


“Theism 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In a recent issue of the Register we gave ex- 
tracts from an interesting correspondence with 
religious liberals the world over, which the or- 
ganization of the International Council and its 
forthcoming session in London has evolved. 
To-day we add to the letters from France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, India, and Japan, already 
published, the following more recent communi- 
cations :_— 

AMSTERDAM, Feb. 12, 1901. 

I sympathize entirely with the principles and 
aims of the International Council, and I cer- 
tainly hope to be present and participate in its 
proceedings next May. With great pleasure I 
will give you information concerning the advance 
of free religious thought in Holland, and more 
especially of the endeavors of my own free 
congregation, De Vrye Gemeende, and of the Pro- 
testanten Band (the liberal Protestant Associa- 
tion). I very much fear my honored friend, Prof. 
C. P.Tiele, will not be able to attend the meeting 
of the Council, because of ill-health and his ad- 
vanced years. (Rev.) P. N. HUGENHOLTZ, Jr. 


Letwen, HOLLanp, Feb. 12, rgor. 

Need I tell you that I have read with the 
greatest interest your circular and invitation to 
the International Council? I am happy to ex- 
press my great sympathy with the foundation 
and aims of the Council (why not call it “con- 
gress”?). The contemplated meetings must be 
productive of much improvement. Pure religion 
is impossible without perfect liberty. The prop- 
agation of the one, aided by the other, has been 
the life-task of many in many countries; but the 
time has now come to make this great work 
conspicuously international. I may not be able 
to do much toward this proposed international 
brotherhood of free Christians; but I greet with 
joy the initiative now taken, and consider it full 
of promise for the future. If formal acts of 
adhesion be wished for, please consider this 
letter as such a one on my part. I hope, if alive 
and in good health, to assist at the first meeting 
in May next, though ecclesiastical matters here 
in Holland give me much to. do, since they have 
made me vice-president of the Synod of the 
Reformed Church (of which the Walloon 
churches form a part). 

(Rev. Dr.) C. G.. CHAVANNES 
(Pastor French Walloon Churchin Leiden). 


Dr. Chavannes has shown his genuine inter- 
est in the International Council by translating 
into Dutch, and publishing in. the organ of the 
Free Protestants in Holland, De Hervorming, 
—of the 23d of February, 1901,— the entire cir- 
cular letter of invitation issued by the Executive 
Committee of the Council. Accompanying the 
letter are appreciative documents by-the rever- 
end gentleman himself, warmly commending our 
cause to his Dutch brethren of liberal faith. 
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ZiricH, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 27, 1901. 

I have been for twenty-five years the Swiss 
correspondent of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, in consequence of my long 
residence in. England, where I was attached to 
the Unitarian body. 
Unitarians here in Switzerland. In fact, our 
Landeskirche is quite broad enough to em- 
brace any full-blown Unitarian, as you may see 
from the organ of the Reform party, the Profes- 
tantenblatt. The chief editor of that weekly 
has, for instance, edited a translation of the 
most important of Theodore Parker’s writings. 
Yet I doubt if many of our pastors would care 
to join an International Council of Unitarian 
and other liberal religious thinkers, seeing that 
the word “ Unitarian”? is not very well under- 
stood here. Personally, I should most cheer- 
fully take part in such a congress. ... If op- 
portunity presents itself, I will not fail to lay the 
matter before my clerical friends in Ziirich. You 
are at liberty to retain my name as a member of 
the Executive Committee, if you think it expedi- 
ent; and I shall certainly consider it an honor to 
render any slight service in that capacity. 

(Prof. Dr.) GEORGE LUNGE. 


Jena, GERMANY. 

Your circular letter has greatly interested me. 
Every international union in the Protestant 
world is of importance ina time in which all 
Protestants without exception—orthodox as well 
as liberal—are threatened by the ever-increas- 
ing power of the papacy in all countries. Our 
Evangelical Union in Germany has therefore in- 
cluded and comprehended in itself all schools of 
opinion. By its side the Protestanten Verein 
(Protestant Association—representing the liberal 
wing of the German churches) continues its 
former activity. I, personally, would gladly at- 
tend your meeting, as I did that of the Church 
Congress at Bradford some years ago. Unfort- 
unately, various considerations make it impos- 
sible. But,if you desire a church historical 
illumination of the situation referred to in the 
foregoing, I will gladly forward it, if my engage- 
ments permit, (Prof. Dr.) F. NIppoLp. 


STRASSBURG, GERMANY. 
My best thanks for the communication of your 
appeal for the International Council. Ineed not 
tell you that I sympathize with your enterprise, 
and wish it good progress. I will with pleasure 
co-operate in making it known among my circle 
of friends and correlated minds here. More I can- 
not do, because of my age and infirmities. 
; (Prof. Dr.) H. HoLTzMan. 


The Deutsches Protestantenblatt, published in 
Bremen, Germany, a liberal-Christian weekly, 
gives in its issue of February 17 a translation 
of the Christian Register’s recent article on the 
history and aims of the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Think- 
ers and Workers. From the senior editor of the 
Protestantenblatt, Dr. O. Veeck, we have also 
received this genial word :— 

BREMEN, GERMANY. 

I beg to acknowledge and thank you for your 
several communications. We have always main- 
tained friendly relations with the Unitarians 
through our journal. I have caused the news- 
paper articles about the International Council to 
be translated, and they will soon appear in the 
Protestantenblatt, 1 will also endeavor to create 
a sentiment for the Council among us. As I 
am soon to visit Italy, I shall hardly be able 
to attend your London meeting. It would, how- 
ever, be a real pleasure to us if you would, in 
connection with it, visit your theological sympa- 
thizers in Bremen. I shall also give an abstract 
in our paper of the most important matters con- 
tained in the Unitarian Year Book you send me. 
But I ie to induce some of our Bremen people 
to attend your Congress. Liberalism is lifting 
up its head again in Germany, especially in the 
theological world. In September next we hold 
at Kaiserslautern our Protestanten Tag (confer- 
ence of German liberals). If you can send us 
a delegate,— I will see to it that an invitation is 
extended,—or even if only a communication from 
your association is sent, it would gratify us, 


There is no body ‘of . 
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We of liberal faith must cultivate all connections, 
and form a strong phalanx against the reaction- 


aryelementinall lands. == 
‘ ~ (Rev. Dr.) O, VEECK. 


Rev. Dr. George Boros, of Kolozsvar, Hun- 
gary, whom many of our American Unitarians 
had the pleasure of meeting last summer, writes 
us that he has been very busy with a course of 
five special lectures on America, a report of his 
late visit to this country for the Protestant 
Consistory, and a further course on the history 
of Unitarianism in the nineteenth century in all 
countries. 


I made special effort in the interest of the In- 
ternational Council. I wrote about it to one of 
the Lutheran leaders in Hungary, a most liberal 
man, who gave me assurances of his co-operation ; 
put nothing definite has as yet resulted. Just 
now I am in correspondence with a Jewish lib- 
eral thinker who, I am in hopes, will unite with 
us, and express the sympathy of the liberal Jews 
in this part of Europe. I hope to be present in 
London myself at the meeting. Itis a pity that, 
while there are a great many liberal religious 
thinkers throughout this country, they are so 
cautious in giving expression publicly to their 
opinions because of the antagonism between 
the various religious denominations. 

(Rev. Dr.) Gro. Boros. 


CopENHAGEN, DENMARK. 

Hearty thanks for your kind letter and infor- 
mation about the International Council, and for 
your invitation to come to the London meeting. 
T would be very happy to come, but shall prob- 
ably be prevented. But I think a lady, Miss 
W., is coming as delegate from our Free 
Church Association. The work here in Den- 
mark is new. I am glad to say that I have had 
the good fortune to begin it by issuing a little 
magazine—now a weekly paper—which I began 
two years ago. Now we have regular weekly 
services; and things are going forward slow, but 
sure. It isahard struggle. If you could send 
me tracts or books suitable for translation for 
my little paper, De Glade Budske, they would be 
most useful and helpful, as it is often difficult to 
get enough good reading matter for it. I would 
like very much to come into closer contact with 
your society if I only knew I could be of any 
use to it. With best wishes for its dear cause 
and work, I am yours, THEO. BERG. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
I have received your circular about the Inter- 
national Council. “Of course, I am entirely with 
ou in it; and what influence I have will go to 
forward it, But I may not be able to take any 
part or even be present. Iam gradually getting 
better, but have practically to give up all outside 
work and meetings. Faithfully yours, with all 

loving remembrance of old times, 
(Rev. Dr.) BROOKE HERFORD. 


: Spirit of the Press. 


The Jndependent uses Queen Wilhelmina’s 
promise to obey as the text of a series of articles 
on this subject, considering such a promise a 
ragged remnant of the time when women were 
the submissive drudges of men. It says :— 


What ought to be the most serious promise 
of marriage, the pledge of dutiful affection and 
fidelity, becomes a joke and a farce, just because 
priests and people will keep in the service of 
marriage the words which perpetrate an anti- 
quated, obsolete condition of social life. 

The sad thing is to see teachers of religion 
requiring women to perjure themselves on such 
a solemn occasion, to promise to do what they 
=a intend to do and ought not to engage 
to do. 

It tends to insincerity, to flippancy of thought 
about marriage, even to misunderstandings and 
differences that may lead to quarrels and divorce. 

Marriage is the foundation of society. It 
should be the fit foundation for the. best society 
we know, Such society requires the best de- 


velopment of woman as well as of man. It 
makes neither a tyrant and neither a slave, but 
each the helpful mate and adviser of the other. 
In such society as the Christian religion has 
developed, with education and culture the 
right and the achievement of the woman as well 
as of the man should be recognized. To re- 
quire the woman to put herself under the will 
of the man, to obey him, as well as to love and 
honor him, is a cruel, wicked anachronism ; and, 
no clergyman is justified in compelling a woman 
to make such a promise, and hardly so even if 
she desires to make it. For her to make itis to 
dishonor her sex, if she intends to keep it; and 
if not, itis a falsehood which on sucha solemn 
occasion and on so serious a subject approaches 


perjury. 


last thing 
the 19th 
said to 
the 20th 
Century,— 


Uneeda 
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The greatest message of 


goodness that ever caine from 
one century to another. Al- 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
March 12. There were present Messrs. Ames, 
Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, 
Garver, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, St. John, 
and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Talbot, and 
Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS.. 


Cash on hand February 1--+++++scrt esse sere sees 
From donations a iafal 
Donations for Japan Mission...» «++. «+++ 
Bequest of the late Mrs. Ann Augusta 
Skeel, New York, N.Y., invested as 
the “Skeel Fund”.....-+++-ssseeees res 
Bequest of the late Abram E., Cutter 
Boston (Charlestown), Mass., nvested 
as a fund under his names ..-+ +++ es-+ > 
Gift of Mrs. Fanny C. Houghton, Ber- 


$28,682.84 
4,924.32 
133-00 


10,000.00 


4,000.00 


Bice Cal eee nye made ile 

of ‘Cornelius B. Houghton Fund” -.-- 3,000.00 > i es 
Incomie on investments «.++-e+e++++ 1,178.50 ways fresh, always crisp, al 
Sale of books .-. --+s-seeee- 978.34 ways good, always healthful. 


Sale of rights to stock belongit 
now Trust Fund tes seer eee ce 
Payment of mortgage belonging to Whit- — 
ney Fund, for reinvestment.+++ «+++ +--+ 
Sale of bank stock, belonging to general 
investments 
All other Sources. .e.ess++ ver resets seeee 


Suitable to serve at any meal. 
Welcome on every occasion. 
Sold everywhere. a7 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 


159-39 


25,000.00 


sac ececcle Ueetion siaisaistateacahnninle 3374-25 

67 88 

$81,299.02 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes eae sss 


\ 
++ $4,508.58 
oe 64.3 


913-7 
780.83 
Expenses sed eeeeegeees 551.92 
‘Amount reinvested, on occount of Whitney 
Fund csc cece cececeeeeereaseesy sseseeese 25,000.00 
Amount reinvested, on account of Lienow : 
Trust Fun 159.39 
Amount invested 
investments ---- 17,011.14 
Amount of accrue 
to above-mentioned funds.,.+ +++ +++. +++ 405.06 
Cash on hand March @.+++++++re+ess sees ses -ase2 31,903.93 


$81,299.02 
, The business of the Western States had pre- 
cedence; and upon report of the committee the 
following appropriations were made for the 
year beginning April 1, 1901: to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Madison, Wis., $600; to All 
Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb., $600; to the Uni- 
tarian Society, Lawrence, Kan., $500; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Topeka, Kan., $300; to 
Unity Church, Pueblo, Col., $300; to Rev. 
Morgan Millar, for work in Beatrice, Neb., at 


‘i its SLADE’S 
It is PURE and GOOD.” 


Most mustards are adulterated, and sometimes contain 
poisonous coloring, but 


SLADE’S Mustard is Absolutely Pure 


and Extra Strong—hence you should tell your grocer 
you want SLADE’S. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


and Gardener 


Both uphold ourseeds because they’re 
sure of getting exactly what they pay 
for. Ourthree guarantees make 


Gregory Seeds 


as sure an investment as government 
bonds. Write for new catalogue. Free. 


J. J. 1. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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the discretion of the secretary, $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Moline, IIl., $250; to Unity 
Church, Sherwood, Mich., $300; to the Church 
of Good Will, Manhattan, Kan., $150; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Duluth, Minn., for the 
six months beginning April 1, $50, provided that 
the society itself raises during that period $100, 
in order that the minister’s salary may be in- 
creased at the rate of $300 a-year; to the Naza- 
reth Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
$500; to the Scandinavian Unitarian Society, 
Hudson, Wis., $400; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., $50 additional, at 
the discretion of the secretary, for the six months 
beginning April 1, 1901; for work in Salem, 
Ohio, at the discretion of the secretary, $300; 
for work in Mattoon, IIl., $500, and for work in 
Shelbyville, Ill., $500, both at the discretion of 
the secretary; for summer work in the Scandina- 
vian Mission, at the discretion of the secretary, 
$100; to be transferred from the Scandinavian 
budget to the Western budget, $500. 

Several items of routine business were at- 
tended to relating to the trust funds until re- 
cently held by Isaac H. Cary, trustee, the 
sale of the church property at New Orleans, 
and the financial affairs of the First Parish in 
Sudbury. It was voted to establish the Hack- 
ley Building Fund with a present capital of 
$10,000, the principal to be loaned to the 
Hackley School for building purposes, without 
interest, and to be subsequenty repaid to the 
Association from the profits or other resources 
of said school. 

An anonymous gift of $500, to be held in 
trust for the benefit of the Hackley School, 
under certain conditions, with possible rever- 
sion to the Association, was received, with the 
thanks of the directors. 

The president announced the appointment 
of the following Nominating Committee: Hon. 
Rockwood Hoar, Worcester, Mass, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D., New York, N.Y., Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass., Edward 
A. Church, Esq., Boston, Mass., and Miss 
Fanny Field, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 

\Charles W. Wendte were appointed delegates 
to the forthcoming meeting of the International 
Council in London. 

It was voted that $500 be placed at the discre- 
tion of the secretary for use in Buffalo, N.Y., 
during the time of the approaching Exposition. 

A communication from the Executive Board of 
the National Alliance was received and read. 

A memorial presented by the Iowa Unitarian 
Association was read to the board by the sec- 
retary; and it was voted to print the memorial 
for distribution to the members of the board, 
and to refer the matter for careful consideration 
to the Executive Committee, with instructions 
to report at the next monthly meeting. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, Secretary. 


Che Sunday School. 


It is not always agreeable to introduce the 
question of money and contributions in the 
midst of less material subjects. It sometimes 
produces a jar on the feelings; but even those 
slightly conversant with the right conduct of 
religious affairs are well aware that money is a 
great help. Indeed, without its underlying sup- 
port the superstructure of our plans cannot be 
reared. I would remind our ministers and Sun- 
day-school workers that hearty and generous 


The Christian Register 


Society funds will go far to strengthen the 
cause. The directors have plans which lag and 
fail of execution because the financial means 
are inadequate. I’ am making no complaint, 
because I appreciate heartily the support which 
is now given. I only put the matter before the 
denomination, and there leave it to the good 


judgment of the ministers and laity. The Sun- 


day-schools and churches are asked to give to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society for these 
reasons :— 

1. This money will be used for the purpose of 
establishing our faith among the young people, 
thus securing worthy successors to take up the 
responsibilities of our churches, as. the elders 
pass on. It is almost an axiom to say, No Sun- 
day-schools, no future churches; no churches, 
1io0 organized form of our liberal faith. 

2. This money provides facilities for home 
training and character The ampler our 
resources, the more we can offer by way of helps 
and appliances. 
cannot be produced by purely intellectual meth- 
ods. Moral and religious nurture are needed to 
give strength and full merit to manhood and 
womanhood. 

3. This money will be used also in securing 
scholarly and accurate interpretations of the 
Bible. Imperfect textual criticism, misconcep- 
tions as to the Old and New Testaments, an 
outgrown idea as to the origin and purport of 
the Scriptures, are grievous burdens which the 
free Christian Church must no longer bear. 
Let us raise up a generation of young people 
who combine reverence and reason, letter and 
spirit, and who will be able to obtain full bene- 
fits from the records of the founding of Chris- 
tianity. 

4. This money is turned into the support of 
an administration, simple and yet efficient, which 
maintains a wise outlook over the whole field. 
No part of the country is overlooked. The 
smallest struggling Sunday-school in the South- 
west receives the hand of co-operation. Gifts 
of manuals and papers are bestowed where need 
exists. The. president addresses conferences, 
Sunday-school unions, and churches on this 
great subject. He prepares text-books, edits 
Every Other Sunday, and conducts a wide cor- 
respondence. The personal touch runs through 
these administration functions. The directors 
are drawn from various parts of the country, and 
are consulted as to the local needs where they 
reside. The Sunday School Society’s Book 
Department at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, con- 
tains varied supplies for the inspection of 
Sunday School workers. 

5. This money, offered as a gift to the na- 
tional organization, reacts upon the schools thus 
donating. In the unity of a common offering 
the strength of the whole is in a measure im- 
parted to the single schools. I believe there is 
a tonic for every child in the thought of belong- 
ing to the national organization. The members 
of a Sunday-school in Maine realize that they 
have joined hands with another Sunday-schoo], 
in San Francisco, while a Sunday-schoo] in 
Oregon is side by side with a Sunday-school in 
Boston or New York. It is not simply the 
massing of forces in a membership list, but it is 
the communication of life to the remotest parts 
through the veins of the vital whole. Children 
appreciate the spirit of comradeship in a com- 
mon cause. They see their little school clothed 
with greater dignity because on an equal footing 
with other larger and more powerful schools. 


The annual appeal has been sent to all the 
ministers and superintendents, but I fear that 
often it has been lost to sight beneath other 
material. I suggest that the Easter time is a 
good opportunity for securing a collection. 
Young and old are touched by the associations 
appropriate to the season. Life renews itself, 
and generosity seems easier. The things’ that 
remain shine forth in greater value; and ordinary 
humanity feels that life, and not death, is the law 
of existence. In other words, there is more 
hopefulness, faith, and courage beneath the 
emblems of Easter. The Sunday School So- 
ciety would be happy to have remembrance 
given to its appeal at such a time, both by the 


contributions to the Unitarian Sunday School | Sunday-school and the congregation. -Let both 


The true American citizen. 
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be given opportunity to assist in strengthening 
the denominational Sunday-school work. Let 
the children do this, because then it is the young 
people helping the young people, and the work 
goes on “together.” _ Let the elders in the con- 
gregation also give, because thereby they attest 
their belief in the value of right training for the 
young. “Give good gifts unto your children,” 
is a very good text to be brought home in our 
modern life. One of the best gifts that can be 
bestowed on a child is represented in the joy 
and strength of a cheerful instruction as to mat- 
ters of life, death, and destiny. 


It may be well to state, in details of business 
information, that any Sunday-school and church 
making a contribution to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is entitled to three delegates, 
qualified as annual members to vote in all 
meetings and to decide the conduct of affairs. 
For ten dollars a life membership is secured. 
Contributions which are ten dollars or over 
from Sunday-schools or churches can be used 
to make life members. While there are some 
small funds belonging to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, no great resource yet exists in 


that direction. I trust that this will be enriched, ’ 


however, in a marked manner during the next 
ten years. No wiser remembrance of the Uni- 
tarian cause and no better method of spreading 
it can be suggested than the farther endow- 
ment of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
With larger funds the vicissitudes of the years, 
depression in business, and other dangers would 
be greatly robbed of their injurious power. So 
far, the money received by bequest has been 
invested, and only the interest money used. 


I have gone into the money subject deeper 
than I intended; but it is well enough, now and 
then, to state the situation and to re-enforce our 
appeals. I believe that the Unitarian denomi- 
nation desires to sustain our work. It has given 
proof of this in many ways. But we could 
accomplish much more with a few thousand 
dollars added to our annual income that I long 
to see the increase actually realized. Mean- 
while the directors intend to lay wise plans, 
and earnestly strive to carry them out, so far as 
possible. Good friends throughout the land, 
will you not rally anew to our support? 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1. il reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her. 


NOTES. ~ 


On Sunday evening Mr. Roger S. Forbes spoke 
to the union at North Easton, Mass. There was 
a large audience, and much interest in the na- 
tional work was aroused. 

Under the auspices of the Osgood Union of 
Medford, Mass., a three days’ entertainment will 
be given in the Opera House, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings, March 28, 20, 30, aud 
Saturday afternoon, illustrative of life in the 
French court during the last years of the reign 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, while 
pleasure and gayety were the order of the day. 

The programme will be changed with each 
performance. On Friday and Saturday, besides 
the operettas, there will be given a number of 
costume dances, among them the court dances of 
the pages and maids of honor, and so forth. 

The Osgood Union is particularly anxious to 
have the friends from other unions attend these 
exercises. \ 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. — 


Topic for March 31 (Palm Sunday), Instru- 
ments in the Lord’s Triumph, Ps. cxviii. 22; 
Matt. xxi. 3-16. References: “How God Tri- 
umphs.” (This leaflet may be obtained from the 
Post-office Mission of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union, 30 West Street, Bos- 
ton.) See the thought on this subject in Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody’s “Harvard. College Chapel 


= 


“Two Stories of the King,” 


_ might have greater fortitude; in times of stress 


things I should like to have done, but the things 


triumph. In appearance he failed, but in fact 
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science development must be the watchword of 
the Sunday-schools. We must make them edu- 
cate as our secular schools do in thought devel- 
opment, that the scholars acquire the moral 
power of a safe judgment and a steadfast voli- 
tion. Teachers should be trained by their work. 
After an example of a lofty ideal,a love for 
what is manly, honest, and true, as in Sir Gala- 
had, do not moralize: it kills the inspiration. 
Study the child: less than five per cent. of time 
in our Divinity School courses is given to the 
study of man. Mr. Stone deprecated the pay- 
ing of teachers. It savored of commercialism, 
and a money value would almost neutralize the 
influence for good. 

An hour spent in enjoyment of the hospitality 
of the league, in social refreshment and inter- 
course, was followed by the programme for the 
afternoon. 

Miss Low of Brooklyn spoke on Alliance 
work. We most need enthusiasm, and we must 
go out of ourselves and testify to the faith for 
which we stand. There are 225 Branches and 
over 11,000 members. There should be a for- 
ward movement, an awakening. 

Miss Clapp of Boston spoke for the Post- 
office Mission. It not only makes a difference 
what we believe, but Aow we believe and how we 
pass on our belief. We undervalue what we 
have to give. We are living on our inheritance. 
We are not working,— not disloyal perhaps, but 
unloyal. We must hold our distant beginnings 
of church organizations, and tide them over till 
they have permanency. The plan of exchang- 
ing sermons printed by different Branches has 
enlarged our list. The First Church, Boston, 
has printed on a small slip its form of member- 
ship, which a correspondent can sign, if so desir- 
| ing, and become a member, though a distant one. 
27 branches were represented at this interesting 
meeting, including one each from New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


just so far as we surrender ourselves to his will 
and to perform it. Our life is first to discover 
the will of God, and then to do it as his ser- 
vants. ‘ 

If we take a broader outlook, there is not a 
thing, either great or small, in the world that 
is not an instrument through which the Lord is 
bringing in the time when his kingdom shall 
possess the earth. Flower, bird, systems, 
natural laws, are all revealing to man beauty, 
goodness, integrity at the heart of things, and 
awakening pure thoughts, and, consequently, 
compelling holier service. Wordsworth sings : — 


Talks”; “Self-consecration,” by J. F. W. Ware; 

y C, F. Dole; 
“What-did Jesus Try to Do?” by Rev. Richard 
Metcalf. (All may be had on application at the 
Book Room, Unitarian Building, Boston.) 


"Qh that the lesson of Passion Week might 
be ours! Oh that in moments of temptation we 


and trial, more Christ-like courage; and, in days 
when injustice seems to prevail, more of that 
divinelike boldness which is willing to stand 
forth and champion the cause of the right and 
the true! Then, though our lives may be lived 
to a ripe old age or suddenly closed in the bud 
of early manhood, as was that of the Master, we 
shall be able to say: I have finished my course. 
I have kept the faith. I have not done the 


“For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.”... 


thou hast commanded me to do. Receive, O 
Lord God, my soul; for into thy hand I commit 
my spirit.”—Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


“T ponder what within him And farther on he says that he is 
_ The thoughts that woke that day 
As his unchosen burden 


“He bore that unsought way.” 


“Well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all rhy moral being.” 


Thus through these servants of the Lord, the 
fields and brooks and all nature, is God’s will 
triumphing in the poet and the great world to 
which he sings. 


INSTRUMENTS IN THE LORD’S TRIUMPH. 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. COLE, 


Palm Sunday commemorates the triumphal 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, but in fact that 
historic day was only a day of transient popular- 
ity. Between the purpose of Jesus and the ex- 
pectation of the crowd there was an impassable 
chasm. ‘The Sunday of Palms, viewed from the 
crucifixion day, appeared a day of unfulfilled 
promises, therefore a day of defeat, to the 
many who witnessed it. 

“Jt is only as we look across the years of 
Jesus’ ministry, and grasp his purpose, that we 
can appreciate what Christianity means by his 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Unitarian Club held an interesting meet- 
ing at the Hotel Vendome on Wednesday, 
March 13. The speakers were Dr. C. G. Ames 
and Rev. W. W. Fenn, who considered the 
question of recruiting for the ministry. 


Business Notices. 


ee 

Temptation in Mahogany.—Our readers will need 
to keep a close, tight hand on their pocket-book before 
they permit themselves to read the very tempting argu- 
ments in our advertising columns to-day, under the caption 
of “For a Lifetime.” -The particular object of temptation 
is an imposing book cabinet, which is being offered this 
week by the Paine Furniture Company at an absurdly low 
price. 


he triumphed. To do the will of God was the 
cause of his ministry and the heart of his pur- 

‘ose. It led him to Jerusalem, though he knew 

ow fatal to his life the issue would be. As an 
instrument of God’s triumph, he surrendered 
himself. That was a beautiful and steadfast 
heroism. “Thy will, not mine,” was the constant 
prayer of his life, the power behind his every 
act. 

We mean, when we say, “the Lord’s triumph,” 
God’s will done arid God’s kingdom on earth. 
We mean that, when justice is done by man to 
man, when righteousness fills his actions, when 
gentleness fashions his relations to others, when 
Tove guards his heart and truth is the ideal of 
all his seeking, then God’s will is triumphing 
through man. © 

Here we discern wherein Jesus triumphed, 
It was because he became conscious of God’s 
will, and that it was through him it was to be 
made manifest and by him it was to be done, 
Tf this is so, then the chief instrument in the 
triumph of the Lord is man as he becomes vic~- 
torious in the moral and spiritual parts of his 
being. 

How many lives there have been which have 
appeared to others too frail of body and common- 
place in attainments to do any great work, yet 
having glimpsed God’s purpose as to themselves 
have wrought salvation for the world. Even so 
it is with all men. No man is insignificant, for 
each is an instrument. No occupation or station 
is without its daily opportunity of destroying 
vice and cruelty, righting wrongs and injustice, 
and making gladness and joy to abound where 
wretchedness and bitterness had before op- ; 
pressed the souls of men. text-books and manuals, using all he can to 

The truth which comes from the words, “in- | prepare himself, then leave them behind and 
struments in the Lord’s triumph,” lies at the | go to_his class with a thought, an idea. Rev. 
bottom of all man’s life upon the earth; for it is Mr. Phalen believed that the Sunday-school 
a fundamental truth that the will of God; in so methods in education were far behind those of 
far as the social and human life of men is con-| the secular schools. by aed 
cerned, works through the instrumentality or| Mr. D: Ellis Douty of Clark University fol- 
service of men. If there is a social abuse, a lowed on “The Problem of the Sunday-school.” 
moral evil, a physical disease in a community, | The watchword of American education is intel- 
it is the will of God that it should be removed. | lectual power-getting ; but how much finer it 
If we ask, By whom? Why, by the men of that | would be if our people were leading the world 
community. We are fellow-workers with God|in Christian ethics! Moral power and con- 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, Monday, March 
25, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
will be the speaker. Subject, “The Family, 
the State, and the Church as Education.” 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The winter meeting was held by invitation of 
the Worcester League in the Church of the 
Unity, Worcester, on March 6. Mrs. Sprague, 
president of the league, welcomed the goodly 
number of women assembled; and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells presided. Mrs. Goodwin of 
Cambridge read the first paper, “The Bible in 
the Sunday-school,” a full report of which 
was printed in a Worcester, daily under the 
heading “Bible too much on the Shelf.” The 
speaker wished our children might be more 
familiar with fine Bible passages: We were 
made so by the family prayers and reading by 

arents, but there is no time now for such read- 
ing. Let a large part of the school service 
be the repeating together of noble and com- 
prehensive passages, not broken by alternation. 
“The Psalm of Life’ or a passage from a 
speech of Senator Hoar would not be so re- 
peated. Can we not say “T believe,” teach 
the ten commandments, not shunning those 
of the Sabbath and the sacredness of the home? 
Repeat to the scholars the passages you love 
best. They will not understand them wholly, 
put they are guides even to a little child. Rev. 
Mr. Garver would have the teacher only have 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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‘Deaths. 


Ee 

At New Brighton, Staten Island, goth inst., George F., 
son of the late Edgar Hicks, of Brooklyn, N.Y., in his 
63d year. . 4 : i 

‘At St. Paul, Minn., 16th inst., Calvin Smith Pennell, 
in the 86th year of his age. p ae 6 

At Bernardston, 15th ult., Rev. Stilman Barber, in his 
83d year. 
eee 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, ®**fego""** 


Pore UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMEES. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


a 
Of experience wishes a position 
in a church choir. Address 
“N. J, A.,” Christian Register 
Association, 272 Congress St. 

a Se 


Residence in England. 


R. BROOKE, HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans visiting England a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful watering-places on the south 
coast. One hour by rail from Southampton. Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING Housz, BouRNEMOUTH. 


a 

Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 
N , in one of the finest health resorts in 
Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 


=e Hy 
rian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


Conferences. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—At a 
meeting of the directors held February 26 in 
Minneapolis, Rev. R. S. Loring announced that 
he expected to go abroad for a year, and pre- 
sented his resignation as secretary of the confer- 
ence and as representative on the Missionary 
Council. Rev. R. W. Boynton was elected to 


represent the conference on the Missionary 


Council, and was also requested to act as secre- 
tary until the annual meeting. Communications 
in regard to the work of the conference or of 
the churches within its limits may be addressed 
to Rev. R. W. Boynton at 128 Western Avenue, 
St. Paul. : 


The Iowa Unitarian State Conference. 
A meeting was held at Des Moines March 12, 
and gave great encouragement to the Unitarians 
of the State. It was well attended, the pro- 
gramme was the best that has ever been given 
in any conference in Iowa, and, best of all, the 
spirit of enthusiasm which pervaded the work 
and the results of the past year showed that the 
cause was never as strong and was never grow- 
ing as fast in lowa as it is now. Heretofore the 
State Conference has handled about $300 a year. 
Last year Rev. Mary A. Safford, the State sec- 
retary, raised $3,073, of which $750 came from 
the American Unitarian Association. She has 
greatly strengthened the local societies through- 
out the State, and built up several new ones. 
Miss Safford’s policy—and this was generally 
approved—is to develop the missionary spirit in 
the. churches, so that they will extend a helping 
hand in organizing new societies near by. Within 
the next six months a number of new societies 
will be organized. 

The summer school at Lake Okoboji was so 
popular last year that the conference would not 
listen to the proposition to drop it for a year. 
Every one wanted it kept up, if possible; and a 
committee was appointed to see what can be 
done to carry on this attractive feature of the 
Unitarian work in Iowa. The most important 
act of the conference was the preparation and 
adoption of a memorial to the executive board 
of the American Unitarian Association, clearly 
defining the relations between the Iowa Con- 
ference, the Western Conference, and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. In brief, it is 
proposed in this memorial that the power of the 
larger body shall be exercised through, but 
never over or against, the State Conference; that 
all money appropriated by the American Unita- 
rian “Association for use in Iowa’ shall pass 
through the hands of the State Conference, 
which shall have the right of initiative of all 
work in Iowa to be approved by the American 
Unitarian Association. It provides, in short, for 
local self-government, so that the State Con- 
ference shall have control of its own field. 
Secretary St. John of the American Unitarian 
Association, who was present and delivered a 
fine address on “The Future of Unitarianism,” 
approved this plan, and said he had no doubt it 
would be adopted by the American Unitarian 
Association board. He strongly commended 
the work that has been done in Iowa, and said 
the Iowa Conference was one that could be 
trusted. He declared with emphasis that the 
American Unitarian Association would never 
undertake anything in Iowa that was not ap- 
proved by the State Conference. At the close 
of the conference, Rev. Mary A. Safford, State 
secretary, made an appeal to the audience for 
contributions toward the beginning of a per- 
manent endowment fund. $200 had been sub- 
scribed for this purpose on condition that $800 
should be added to it. In a few minutes the 
entire amount had been subscribed. Addresses 
were made by Rev. A. Lazenby of Chicago, 
Rev. Dr, Marion Shutter of Minneapolis, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh of Lincoln, Neb, Rev. Charles E. 
st. John of Boston, Rev. Abram Wyman of 
Topeka, Kan., Rev. F. C. Southworth, secretary 
of the Western Conference, and by several lowa 
people. An address by Rev. Elinor E. Gordon 
on “The Reign of Law” attracted an unusually 
large audience in the afternoon. Dr. Shutter 
spoke on the union of Universalists and Unita- 
tians, urging them to get together, because, how- 


The Christian Re wns 


ever they may have originated, the two denomi- 
nations. are at last essentially the same. This 
sentiment met with an enthusiastic response 
from all present. : 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon service 
on Wednesday, March 27, will: be conducted by 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. 


Barnard Memorial Chapel: A service in mem- 
ory of the late Rev. Eber R. Butler was held at 
the Barnard Memorial on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17. Rev. B. F. McDaniel conducted the 
service, and spoke of the double significance of 
the day, the chapel flag hanging at half-mast in 
honor of ex-President Harrison and the special 
service here in honor of our old minister and 
friend. Out of a long experience, close con- 
nection, and warm friendship, Mr. Thomas Hills, 
the president of the Memorial, spoke feelingly of 
Mr. Butler’s lifelong connection with the chapel, 
his ardent labors, and lofty, unselfish character. 
Rev. C. W. Casson of Revere read a finely 
appreciative poem; and Rev. W. W. Locke, 
associated with Mr. Butler in the ministry of the 
pet paid a hearty tribute to his character and 
work. 


Chelsea, Mass.—The local papers have 
given considerable space to the incident in 
which members of the Orthodox Central Con- 
gregational Church asked for a letter of dismis- 
sal from that church to the Unitarian church of 
this place, and were promptly refused. The 
members in question are Mr. and Mrs. Pryce T. 
Edwards, who, having become convinced of the 
truth of the Unitarian presentation of the 
Christian gospel, have joined our church, and 
are active and earnest workers. Mr. Edwards’s 
father isa deacon in the Central Church, and 
his brother is a Congregational minister. The 
letter of dismissal was requested in the most 
courteous way, but the church authorities could 
not think it their duty to give it. 


Hyde Park, Mass.—Rev. W. H. Savage: 
The sermon preached by the pastor of this 
church upon the life and character of Abraham 
Lincoln attracted so much attention it has been 
published in full in the Hyde Park Gazette. 

On Sunday, March fo, a special vesper service 
was held, with appropriate music. Rev. C. E. 
St. John, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached. 


Leominster, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Frederick J. Gauld: The 
Unitarian Club, Mr. Hamilton Mayo, president, 
in the chair, observed ladies’ night on January 
28, with an attendance of 225. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by: Rev. John Baltzly, Rev. 
John Snyder, and Secretary St. John, describing 
the character and opportunity of our Unitarian 
faith and urging a larger loyalty to its interests. 


Littleton, N.H.— A friendly demonstration 
took place at the Unitarian parsonage on Fri- 
day evening in honor of Rev, Charles Graves, 
who in May will complete a two years’ pasto- 
rate in this town. Parishioners gave Mr. Graves 
a surprise that attested his popularity by an in- 
vasion of the parsonage, a gift of $50, and the 
admonition to take a fortnight’s rest from cleri- 
cal labors. The present prosperity attending 
upon all departments of the church gives him 
the right to “go on his way rejoicing.” 

Lowell, Mass.—At the Union Vesper Ser- 
vices now being held by the Universalist, Uni- 
tarian, and Free Churches upon the general 
subject “Jesus Christ and Modern Life,” Rev. 
Charles ‘I’. Billings and Rev. George C. Wright 
will speak on March 24 in “Grace Church,” at 
7 o'clock, upon “The Idea of Salvation.” 


Plymouth, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
John Cuckson: Under the ministrations of its 
new pastor the First Church holds every Sun- 
day an interested and attentive congregation, 
and there are many expressions of appreciation 
of his earnest and able sermons. Last week the 
Women’s Alliance and .the Junior Alliance 
united in giving a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cuckson, at which many of the parish and most 
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of the ministers in the town were present, to 
offer them a hearty welcome to their new home. 
It is a pleasure to be able to say that Rev. C. P. 
Lombard, whose ill-health obliged him to resign 
his Plymouth pastorate, is greatly enjoying his 
European travels, and is gradually recovering. 


St. John, N.B.— At a recent congregational 


meeting of the Church of the Messiah a unani- _ 


mous call was extended to Rev. Wayland L. 
Beers of Trenton, N.Y. He has accepted, and 
will assume his duty as pastor from May 1, 1901. 
The church is well pleased at having procured 
the services of so capable a man. : 


Personals. 


Rev. Frederic C. Brown, the Unitarian chap- - 


lain in the United States Navy, has received an 
appointment to the Navy Yard in Boston. 


Rev. William H. Savary will be happy to 
accept invitations to give addresses in our Uni- 
tarian churches throughout New England at 
Sunday evening temperance meetings or at 
union meetings. Mr. Savary is a life director 
of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, 
of which Secretary John D. Long is president. 


Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
of Newton Centre, Mass., will represent the 
American Unitarian Association and the denom- 
ination at large at the forthcoming anniversaries 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals. 


With Robert Collyer. 


I would as soon think of going to Switzerland 
without seeing the Alps as of going to New 


York without calling on my patron saint, | 


Robert Collyer, that apostle of optimism. 

His increasing years sit lightly; and how well 
he illustrates Emerson’s philosophy, “If you 
want friends, be a friend”! He told me of a 
school in his old English home that he estab- 
lished, and paid generously for years to educate 
poor children. One New Year’s Day he se- 
cured from a rich friend a check for $2,000. 
How he lighted up, when he said it had prob- 
ably arrived at its destination that very day! 

Parke Godwin and he have been close 
friends through many years, and his tribute 
to his worth and intellectual ability flowed with 
an earnest and youthful enthusiasm. He told 
me an incident of great interest. Godwin lived 
in Jersey; and one day, being absorbed with his 
Latin while crossing the ferry, an old gentle- 
man gave him some good advice. Afterward 
he learned the gentleman was Aaron Burr. 
Among Collyer’s household gods from his far- 
away home, the old family clock interested me, 
and was busy counting the hours of the new 
century, having faithfully ticked through the 
nineteenth.—Se/ected. 


Rev. Lyman Clark. 


On Wednesday, March 6, Rev. Lyman Clark 
died of grip pneumonia at his home in Ayer, 
Mass. Mr. Clark was born at Sago, Va., Dec. 
30, 1838, of Puritan stock. His early years 
were spent in assisting his father, who had em- 
igrated to Virginia from Massachusetts, in 
caring for the small farm on which he lived. 
The common, every-day duties of his life were 
boring wells, building mill-dams, tending the 
carding-mill, grist-mill, and saw-mill, rafting 
lumber, and cultivating the soil. Amid these 
manifold duties he derived what education was 
possible from the limited educational facilities 
of that time and locality. 

In 1856, with his father, he moved westward 
to Illinois; and the next five years of his life 
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4 were spent amid the rough conditions of Illinois 
at that time. Yet it was among these rough 
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surroundings, the breaking up of the wild 
rairie land, raising corn, cutting wood, and the 
rd work of a farmer’s life, that he acquired 
many of his most characteristic traits, such as 
love of flowers and birds, kindness to animals, 
and fondness for nature. ; 

In 1861 he enlisted as a private in the Illinois 
cavalry volunteers. From the position of pri- 
vate he arose successively to the positions of 
sergeant, second lieutenant, captain, and at the 
close of the war received a major’s commission 
with promises of further promotion. 

At the end of the Civil War he abandoned his 
military prospects, and entered upon the realiza- 
tion of his life’s ambition, the ministry. He 
entered the theological school at Meadville, Pa., 
and was graduated from that institution in June, 
1869, was ordained in the following October. 
From that time until March, 1900, he engaged 
continuously in his duties as pastor. He had 
parishes at Jacksonville, Ill, ; Lancaster, N.H.; 
Petersham, Mass.; Ayer, Mass.; and at An- 
dover, N.H. His pastorate over the Unitarian 
church at Ayer was during the years from 1881 
to 1890. 

Aside from his pastoral duties, he always 
showed a strong interest in the civic affairs of 
the community in which he lived. He. held 
various positions, having served several times as 
member of the school board, as member of the 
library committee, as leader of the village im- 
provement society, and in 1879 was a member 
of the State legislature. In one of his sermons 
he summed up his civic ideals in the sentence, 
“The country minister should be a minister of 
the whole town.” 

As a clergyman, Mr. Clark belonged to the 
Unitarian denomination. His conception of the 
duties of a minister is given in these words: 
“To bear witness to the truth, to convert life 
into truth and truth into life, to apply the moral 
sentiment to conduct,—these are the high duties 
of the prophets, apostles, and ministers through 
all ages.” 

_ Funeral services were held in the church of 
his former pastorate at Ayer, Sunday afternoon, 
March 10, Rev. J. W. Roberts officiating. The 
church was filled with loyal friends, and loving 
- words were spoken in memory of a man fitly 
called a chosen servant of the Most High God. 
The George S. Boutwell Post of the Grand 
_ Army attended the service in a body, and 
- escorted the funeral cortége to the grave, where 
their chaplain commended their comrade to the 
loving kindness of God, the Heavenly Father. 


“ The soul of the man doth live, 
Yea, the spirit hath gone to its own.” 


Rev. Stilman Barber. 


Died at Bernardston, February 15, Rev. Stil- 
man Barber, aged eighty-two years. For many 
years a Unitarian minister, Mr. Barber retired 

“some years ago to his farm, and has been greatly 
interested in farm interests and methods; writing 
a good deal for publication on agricultural topics, 
and actively identified with the Franklin County 
Agricultural Society. He was a man of inde- 
pendent convictions, and made his influence felt 
jn his town on behalf of good government and 
progressive ideals. 

One of the early graduates of the Meadville 

_ Theological School, Mr. Barber was settled at 
Rowe in 1850. His later pastorates were at 
Hubbardston, Townsend Harbor, Mendon, 
Tyngsboro, and Bernardston. An earnest and 
devoted minister, he maintained to the last a 

" warm and active interest in denomination affairs, 
and in all the church stands for in the community 

- and in personal character. 


— In Anderson, an Indiana town, a course in 
manners and morals has been outlined for the 
‘eight grades of the grammar and for the high 
school. The Anderson children are to be 
taught obedience, kindness to animals, truthful- 
ness, Cleanliness of person, good habits, rever- 
ence, patriotism, and other virtues as well as 
good manners. 
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FOR A LIFETIME. 


Two hundred books, well known and always 
at your elbow, will provide you with quite a formi- 
dable armament for the battles of life. 

The chances are that you have the two hun- 
dred already, but they are not available. You are 
not getting half their value because they are not at 
hand when you need them. 

Why not spend $50, and own this double cabinet ? 
It will be a possession for the rest of your entire 
life. Superbly built of deep-veined Spanish mahog- 
any, with separate doors and separate locks. The 
doors have colonial lattice framing. 4 adjustable 
Claw feet with concealed castors. A large and imposing 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 
Ne. «. a NEw ee By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
900- .oo per hundred. 
-S 1905 No. 2. Tie ConcREGATIONAL MzTHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
N. peas Pac: F. Dole. $1.50 pes band eal f 
4 é ”? oO. 5. MERICAN NITARIANISM: Its istory an 
Succeeding y Unity Pulpit S Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
We te? 6 Hale. $r-50 per Tupuaese R wil ; 
o. 6. CHuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been | y7, Seausuas aap ee Hele DT ite 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit” ade Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
through the season. No. 8 Tus Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- udgment Individual and Universal. By Rey. 
iw thi k following its deli ilfiam R. Alger. $1-50 per hundred. : 
EON eG Ae St! pe A No. 9. THE BREATH OF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
5 cents. 7 No.1. Liszrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
NOW READY: No. 12, Morauity 1n_THE ScHoots. By William T. 
a Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 13. JosEPH PRiesTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
1. a egereay pe pe = POE the ew: ve Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
2. The Place o' in a Human Life. per hundred. 
3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political | No.14. WHat O'CLOCK 18 IT IN ReLicion? By Rev. 
Campaign. M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) No.15. A poe mie vouE Winegn OV se By ey 
ames Leonar orning. 1.00 per hun 8 
&. Drought in Nature nit Germontor Discour- | NO-16 Sciexsinic Tragocy Te Onor PAD. 
a ed People. 3 Sao cer a ry rancis . Ot, DD. 
oo per hundred, 
Ps Lea abe Harveste, Pee wher No. 18 ae wa HELPED oun Poa TO, WRITE 
Ss) £.! id OOD EERMONS. y ev. ames reeman 
Collyer.) Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re-| No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 6 cents. ; 
13. The Century of Wonder. No. 20. ae PARKER 4 ee To A YOUNG 
eae ecy. AN. 50 cents per hundred, 
eS Been ney Renee Gaye a )| No.2x. Tue THeotocy oF THE FuTure. By Rey. 
19. Two Emigrants. | (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) Teil) og areeeng erie nt 18 
23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert | No. 23. A WORKING Turory 1n Eruics. by hev.J.H. 
Collyer.) { - a SAE $1.50 ed hundred. o 5 
Series on ‘“The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” a ‘TavaL, BY Broun srisnditon how Go cents 
hundred. 
Zz: 1. Religions and Religion. No, 26, THe RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
8, II. Theologies and Theology. a Furness. $1.00 per eras 
10. Ill. The Universe. No.27. SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev, Charles F. 
16, lV. Man. Dole: ‘$1.00 per hundred. 
17. _V. Bibles. No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CxuRcH. By 
18. VI. Gods and God. Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
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Pleasantries. 


An author who was eulogizing his own works 
as containing much “food for thought” was 
taken aback by the remark of a friend, “They 
may contain food for thought, but it is wretchedly 
cooked.” 


“Did you ever think what you would do if you 
had the Duke of Westminster’s income?” Vil- 


lage pastor: “No; but I have sometimes won-; 


dered what the duke would do if he had mine.” 
London Baptist. 


“What are you laughing at, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Jones of her husband, who was chuckling 
over his morning paper. “Something I saw 
here,” he replied, “but it’s hardly funny enough 
for two.” 


It was on the piazza. “How beautifully that 
woman sings!” said one lady to another, who 
was in gorgeous attire and blazing with diamonds. 
“Is she a mezzo-soprano?” “No, I guess not. 
I think she is a Swede,” replied the other. 


Dr. J. G. Wood, the scientific lecturer, once 
explained the structure of a caterpillar to an 
English clergyman. With due astonishment at 
the revelation, the clergyman exclaimed, “I 
always supposed that a caterpillar was only skin 
and squash!” 


“It was funny to hear that man talk at the 
political meeting,” remarked Johnny. “He said 
‘between you and me,’ all right enough; and then 
he corrected himself, and said ‘between you and 
I”” “You mean he incorrected himself,” said 
Tommy, severely.— Selected. 


In a chronological record of some of our 
United States histories is found the following 
note: “1757, Montcalm took ft. William Henry; 
massacre.” Judge of the teacher’s surprise 
when a pupil arose, and with a confident air 
said, “In 1757 Montcalm took a /i¢, and William 
Henry was massacred.” 


Canon Cromwell was among’ the visitors at 
the exhibition of relics of Oliver Cromwell, held 
in London, and related there to a friend that, 
when he was at Oxford, his examiner was Dr. 
(afterward Bishop) Hampden. “What is your 
full name?” asked Hampden. “John Gabriel 
Cromwell,” was the reply, to which the ex- 
aminer quickly added, “Saint, angel, regicide!”’ 


A dignified clergyman had a parishioner ad- 
dicted to drink, and one night met him coming 
home in such a condition that he remonstrated 
with him on the spot. By way of clinching his 
argument, he asked, “What would you say if you 
were to see me reeling down the road in a state 
of hopeless intoxication?’ The offender ap- 
peared to be deeply impressed, and answered 
fervently, “I wouldn’t tell a soul, sir.” 


The scholars in a certain Sunday-school were 
asked to bring something on Christmas night to 
be sent as presents to a neighboring mission. 
One little girl brought in two tiny mice. The 
superintendent smiled broadly as the box was 
passed to him, and this provoked the little girl 
to exclaim: “Well, the Lord didn’t laugh when 
the poor woman gave two mice. He said she 
gave more than all the others put together.” 


A Polish couple came before a justice of the 
peace in New York to be married. The justice 
looked at the document which authorized him 
to unite in matrimony Zacharewiez Perczynski 
-and Leokowarda Jeulinseika. “Abem!” he said. 
“Zacha—h’m—h’m—ski, do you take this wo- 
man—?”’ and so forth. “Yes, sir,” responded 
the young man, “Leo—h’m—th—ska, do you 
take this man, to be—?” and so forth. 
sir.” “Then I pronouncé you man and wife,” 
said the justice, glad to find something he could 
pronounce, “and I heartily congratulate you 
both on having reduced these two names to 
one.’ 
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THE AOLIAN 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. ; 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 
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FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and L*verpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons...sse0e.00. % 27, Apr. 24 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons 
Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, $37.50. %, 
For passage and further information apply to 0 
(Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., 
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GILLOTT’S PENS, «2 "sai 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 
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New England Mutual ~ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$20" $30, 
Sanit Maia 


972.41 


ASSETS, Janteay xoor de yeasts es 
PPABILIT ES ee ed 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL peer 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. : ¥ 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


‘ 


Educational. 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 


No, May 8 | Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


‘ds. aii 
% os.|PROSPECT. HILL. SCHOOL 'Si.s 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
_Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
R. CLARK} Principals. 


“a YDER POINT SCHOOL 
¥.» . FOR BOYS . 


Elemeutary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


Uy EES ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers, The-inspiration of persone: Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin: 
Hoyt Wood AS (Harvard), Phd. (Lapeig); Abe 

0! ood, A.B. arvar .D. ipzig) ; ert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. aes 53 


& SONS Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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